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There was a moment's silence, during 
which the midnight hour slowly struck. t 
Usually, Voltaire had the art of changing 
the topic of conversation when a cloud 
passed over the brow of his dear Trajan, 
and of effacing the 


uneasy expression 


which displayed itself upon the faces of 


But that evening, Vol- 
taire, sad and suffering, experienced the 
dull attacks of that 
which quickly seized upon all those hap- 


the other guests. 


Prussian spleen, 


py mortals who had been called to con- 


template Frederick in his glory. It was 
on this very morning that La Mettrie had 
repeated to him that fatal saying of Fred- 
erick’s, which caused a real aversion to 
succeed the feigned friendship of those 


t 
+ 


‘* Faith,’’ thought he, ‘* he may 


two great men, [ so that he did not say a 
word. 
throw away the peel of La Mettrie when 
he pleases; let him be angry, jet him suf- 
fer, so that this supper come to an end. 
I have the colie, and all his compliments 
will not prevent my feeling it.” 

Frederick was therefore obliged to exert 
himself, and resume his philosophical 
serenity without assistance. 


‘* Since we are upon the chapter of| 


Cagliostro,’’ said he, ‘‘ and the hour for 


ghost stories has just struck, | will tell | 


you mine, and you shall judge how much 


is to be believed of the science of these | 


sorcerers. My story is a true one, and | 








* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
vear 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 

t The opera began and ended earlier than in 
our days. Frederick sat down to supper at ten 
o'clock, 

¢“I keep him because I have need of him. 
In a year I shall not want him any longer, and 
will get rid of him; J squeeze the orange, and 
then throw away the peel.” It is well known 
that this sentence was a bitter pill to Voltaire’s 
pride. 
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had it from the person to whom the ad- 
| venture happened last summer. The in- 

‘cident which occurred this evening at the 

| theatre brings it to my recollection, and 

|is perhaps connected with what I am 
about to relate.”’ 
** Will the story be one to terrify us?” 

‘asked La Mettrie. 

‘* Perhaps,”’ replied the king. 

‘In that case,’’ resumed he, “7 will 
shut the door behind me, I can’t bear an 
open door when anything is said of ghosts 
and prodigies.”’ 

La Mettrie closed the door, and the 
king spoke thus; ‘* Cagliostro, as you 

_know, had the art of showing to the 
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{know she has, told M. Cagliostro that 
she would believe in his science, if he 
/would show her a person of whom she 
|was then thinking at that moment, and 
‘that there was no need of her naming 
him, since he, Cagliostro, was a sorcerer, 
‘and ought to be able to read in her mind 
'as ina book. * What you ask is a seri- 
| ous matter,’ replied Cagliostro, ‘and yet I 
i think I can satisfy you, if you swear to me 
by al] that is most solemn and most terri- 
ble, not to address a word to the person I 
| shall show to you, and not to make the 
‘smallest movement, the least gesture, dur- 
| ing the apparition.’ The Porporina bound 


herself by an oath, and entered the black 


‘ecredulous, pictures, ot rather magic | cabinet with great resolution. It is need- 


| mirrors, upon which he made absent per- 
sons appear. He pretended to display 
them at the very moment, and thus to re- 


tions of their lives. Jealous women went 


to him to discover the infidelities of their 


husbands or their lovers; there were even | 


some lovers and husbands who received 
strange revelations respecting the conduct 
of certain ladies; and the magie mirror 
disclosed, they say, several mysteries of 
However this may be, the Ital- 
ian singers of the opera united one even- 


Ing offered 


iniquity. 


and him 


| He accepted and named a day to Porpori- 
no, when he would exhibit to them para- 
dise at their The Barberini 
‘family were also of the party. 
moiselle Jeanne 


option. 


Barberini asked to see 
ithe late doge of Venice ; and as M. Cag- 
| liostro very readily resuscitates the dead, 
she saw him, was greatly terrified, and 
| rushed quite dismayed out of the black 
|cabinet in which the sorcerer had placed 
her face to face with the ghost. I very 
much suspect the Barberini, who is some- 
what of a scoffer, as Voltaire says, of hav- 
| ing pretended terror, in order to laugh at 
our Italian actors, who, as a rule, are not 
brave, and who immediately refused to 
submit to the same trial. Mademoiselle 
Porporina, with that quiet air which you 


veal the occupations and most secret ac- | 


a pretty supper, | 
with good music, on condition that he | 

. . ° } 
would show them some tricks of his art. 


Made- | 


less to remind you gentlemen, that this 
‘young person is one of the firmest and 
| most correct that can be imagined: she is 
learned, reasous justly upon all things, 
‘and I have reasons for believing that she 
‘is not accessible to any false or narrow 
| idea. She remained in the apparition 
chamber long enough to astonish her 
‘eomrades and to make them anxious. 
Still everything passed in the most pro- 
found silence. When she came out, she 
was very pale, and tears were flowing, 
they say, from her eyes. But she im- 
mediately said to her comrades: ‘ My 
friends, if M. Cagliostro is a sorcerer, he 
is a lying one, do not believe anything he 
/may show you.’ She would not explain 
herself any further. But Conciolini, at 
one of my concerts a few days after- 
wards, having told me of this wonderful 
evening, I determined to question the 
| Porporina, which | did not fail to do the 
first time she came to sing at Sans-Souci. 
| I had some difficulty in making her speak. 
| This is what she finally related to me: 

*** M. Cagliostro doubtless possesses ex- 
\traordinary means of producing appari- 
| tions so like the reality, that it is impos- 
sible for the calmest minds not to be 
moved. Still he is no sorcerer, and his 
pretence of reading my thought, had no 
other foundation than the knowledge he 
must assuredly have of some particulars 
in my life: it is only an incomplete 
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knowledge, and I would not advise you 
sire,’ (it is always the Porporina who 


speaks ’’ observed the king,) ‘*‘ to take 


him for your minister of police, for he 


would make serious mistakes. Thus, 


when I asked him to show me the absent 
person whom I desired to see, I thought 
of master Porpora, music 


my master, 


who is now at Vienna; and in place of 


him, I saw appear in the magic cham- 
ber a very dear friend whom I lost last 
year.””’ 
‘‘Zounds!’’ said d'Argens, ‘‘ that is 
being much more of a sorcerer than to 
make her see a living man!” 
‘¢ Wait, gentlemen. Cagliostro, badly 
informed, did not imagine that the person 
he showed her was dead; for when the 
phantom had disappeared, he asked made- 
meoiselle Porporina if she was satisfied 
with what ‘In the 


first plaee, sir,’ replied she, ‘1 should 


she had Jearned. 


wish to understand it. Please explain it 
tome.’ ‘ That surpasses my power,’ re- 
plied he; ‘let it be enough for you to 
know that your friend is tranquil and 
On which the sig- 


‘ Alas! 


done me a great harm without knowing 


usefully employed.’ 


nora resumed: sir, you have 


it! 
thought never to see again, and you now 


you have shown me a persen whom | 


show him to me as living, when I my- 
self closed his eyes six months ago.’ 
Frederick, 


‘* how these sorcerers deceive themselves 


See, gentlemen,’’ continued 


in wishing to deceive others, and how 


their plots are baffled by the absence of 


sume liak in their secret police : 
penetrate into the mysteries of families 
and those of private affections, up to a 
As the 
persons in this world resemble each other 


or | 


certain point. histories of all 


more ‘ss, and people inclined to the 
marvellous do not examine very closely, 
they hit the mark twenty times in thirty ; 
but ten times in thirty they miss, and no 
attention is paid to these, while a great 
trials which 


noise is made about those 


have succeeded. It is just the same as in 
horoscopes, in which they foretell to you 
a stupid series of events which must ne- 
cessarily happen to every body, such as 
journies, illness, the loss of a friend or a 
relation, an inheritance, a meeting, an in- 
teresting letter, and other common-places 


life. But 


catastrophes and what domestic troubles 


of humana see now to what 
the false revelations of a Cagliostro ex- 
pose weak aud passionate organizations. 
A husband trusts to them and kills his in- 
nocent wife, a mother becomes crazed 
with sorrow at seeing her absent son ex- 
pire; and a thousand other disasters 
which have been occasioned by the pre- 
tended divining science of the magicians! 
Tis is infumons, and you must allow that 
] was right in driving from my dominions 


this M. Cagliostro, who guesses so truly, 


They | 


know the object of my visit’ 
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and gives such good news of persons that | 
are dead and buried.”’ 

‘* All this is very fine and good,”’ said 
La Mettrie, ‘* but it does not explain to 
me how your majesty’s Porporina saw that 
dead man alive. For, in fine, if she is 
gifted with firmness and reason, as your 
majesty affirms, that is against your ma- | 
jesty’s argument. The sorcerer was mis- 
taken, it is true, in drawing from his store 
a dead man instead of the live one he was | 
asked for, but it is none the less certain 
that he disposes of death and of life, and, 
in that respeet, he knows more than your | 
majesty, who, if it please your majesty, 
has had many killed in battle, and has 
never been able to resuscitate a single, 
one.”’ | 

‘*So we will believe in the devil, my 
dear sudject,’* said the king, laughing at | 
the comie glances which La Mettrie cast | 
at Quintus Icilius, every time he pro- 
nounced the title of majesty with empha- 
sis. 

‘* Why should we not believe in that 
poor gossip Satan, who is so much ca- 
lumniated, and has so much wit?’’ re- 
torted La Mettrie. 

‘* To the stake with the Manichean! ”’ 
said Voltaire, bringing a candle close to 
the young physician's wig. 

‘* In fine, sublime Fritz,’’ resumed the 
latter, ‘* | have presented an embarrassing 
argument; either the charming Porporina 
is foolish and credulous, and saw her de- 
funet; or she is a philosopher, and saw 
nothing. ‘Still she was terrified, as she | 
allows.”’ 

‘* She was not terrified,”’ said the king, 
‘‘she was grieved, as you would be at 
the sight of a portrait which exactly re- 
called to your memory a beloved person 
whom you are very sure you will never 
But if I must tel] you all; IJ 
rather think she was terrified afterwards, 
and that her moral power did not issue 


see again. 


from this trial in as healthy a state as 
when she entered upon it. Sinee that 
time she has been subject to attacks of 
deep melancholy, which are always a 
proof of weakness or of disorder in our | 
faculties. IT am sure that her mind was'| 
No one 
can play with falsehood with impunity. | 


affected, though she denies it. 


The kind of attack she had this even- | 
ing, is, in my opinion, a consequence 
of all that; and I would bet that there | 
is, in her troubled brain, some fear of the 
magic power attributed to M. de Saint- 
Germain. I have been told that she has 
done nothing but weep since she return- 
ed to her apartments,” 

** Ah! that you will permit me not to 
believe, dear majesty,’’ said La Mettrie. 
‘*You have been to see her, therefore 
she weeps no longer,”’ 


‘* You are very curious, Panurge, to 


And you | 


‘sometimes took away my senses, 


ied! 





also, d’Argens, who say nothing aboat it, 
and appear to think as little? And you 
also, perhaps, dear Veltaire, who also say 
not a word, and think of it none the less 
certainly ?”’ 

‘* How should we not be curious about 
every thing that Frederick the Great sees 
fit to do,’’ replied Voltaire, who made an 
attempt at complaisance on seeing the 
king prepared to speak ; ‘* perhaps some 
men have no right to hide any thing, 
when the least of their words is a pre- 
cept, and the smallest of their actions an 
example.”’ 

‘* My dear friend, you wish to make 
me proud, — who would not be so at be- 
ing praised by Voltaire That is no sign 


-you did not laugh at me during the 


quarter of an hour I was absent. Well! 
during that quarter of an hour, still, you 
cannot imagine that I had time to go as 
far as the opera house, in which the Por- 
porina dwells, recite a long madrigal to 


_her, and come back on foot, for | was on 


foot.”’ 

‘* Bah! sire, the opera house is quite 
near,’’ said Voltaire, ‘and you do not 
require more time than that to gain a bat- 
tle.”’ 

‘* You are mistaken, a great deal more 
time is required,’’ replied the king quite 
coldly ; ‘* ask Quintus Icilius. As to the 
marquis who is so well acquainted with 
the virtue of opera girls, he will tell you 
that it requires more than a quarter of an 
hour to subdue them.”’ 

‘* Ah ha! sire, that depends.”’ 

** Yes, that depends: but I hope for 
your sake, that mademoiselle Cochois 
gave you more trouble. The fact is, 
geutlemen, that I have not seen made- 
moiselle Porporina this night, and that I 
have only been to speak to her servant, 
and ask how she was.”’ 

‘* You, sire?’’ cried La Mettrie. 

‘* | wished to carry to her with my own 
hands a flask of medicine, from which I 
suddenly recollected that I had experienc- 
ed very salutary effects, when I was sub- 


ject to spasms of the stomach which 


Well, 
You are all astound- 
You feel inclined to praise my pa- 
ternal and royal goodness and dare not, 
because at the bottom of your hearts, you 
eonsider me perfectly ridiculous? ”’ 

‘* By my faith, sire, if you are in love 
like a simple mortal, I do not consider it 
ridiculous,’’ said La Mettrie, ** and do not 
find in it occasion either for praise or for 
laughter,’’ 


you say nothing. 


‘* Well, my good Panurge, I am noi 
the least in love, since I must speak 
clearly, Iam a simple mortal it is true, 
but ] have not the honor to be king of 


|France, and the gallant manners which 


are appropriate in a great monarch like 
Louis XV, would be sadly out of place in 
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a little marquis of Brandeburg like me. I 
have other fish to fry, and have not time 
to rest in Cytherean bowers.”’ 

‘© In that case, I cannot understand 
your solicitude for this little opera sing- 
er,” said La Mettrie, ‘‘ and unless it be 
the consequence of some musical mania, 
J will give up guessing.’’ 

«* That being so, know, my friends, that 
Iam not the Porporina’s lover, nor am I 
in love with her, but that I am much at- 
tached to her, because, under circumstan- 
ces too long to tell you now, she saved 
my life without knowing me. ‘The ad- 
venture Was a strange one, and some oth- 


er time I will relate it to you. This even- 


ing it is too late, and M. de Voltaire is 
going to sleep. It is enough for you to 
know that if 1 am here, and not in hell, 
whither the devotees would send me, I 
owe it to this girl. You can now under- 
stand, that knowing her to be dangerous- 
ly indisposed, I could go and see if she 
were not dead, and carry hera flask of 
Stahl’s, without, on that account, wishing 
to pass in your eyes for a Richelieu or a 
Lauzun. 
good evening. 
have not taken off my boots, and ] must 
put them on again in six. 


Now, gentlemen, I wish you 
It is now ten hours that | 


I pray God 
that he will keep you in his holy and wor- 
thy care, as at the bottom of a letter.”’ 

At the moment when midnight struck 
from the great palace clock, the young 
and worldly abbess of Quedlimburg had 
betaken herself to her bed of rose-colored 
satin, when her first lady of the bed-cham- 
ber, as she placed her slippers upon the 
ermine carpet, started and uttered a cry. 
Some one had knocked at the door of the 
princess's sleeping chamber. 

‘** Well, are you crazy,’’ said the beau- 
tiful Amelia, opening her curtain : ** why 
do you start and sigh in that manner? ”’ 

** Did not your royal highness hear a 
knock? ” 

‘*Has some one knocked ? 
and see who it is.”’ 

‘*Ah! madam? what living being 
would dare to knock at your highnegs’s | 
door, when it is known that you are «in 
bed.” | 

‘* No living person would dare, say 
yout In that case, itisadead one. At 
any rate, go and open. There, they 
knock again; go atonce, you make me 
lose my patience,” 

The lady of the bed-chamber, more | 
dead than alive, dragged herself to the 
door, and asked : ** Who is there?” ina 
trembling voice. 


| 


Then go 


**Itis J, madam de Kleist,’’ replied a 
well-known voice ; ‘‘ if the princess is not 
yet asleep, tell her that | have something 
lgportant to communicate.’’ 

** Quick! quick! let her in,”’ cried the 
princess from her bed, ‘* leave us,” 

As soon as the abbess and her favorite 
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were alone, the latter seated herself upon 
the foot of her mistress’ bed, and spoke 
thus : 

‘** Your royal highness was not mista- 
ken. ‘The king is madly in love with the 
Porporina, but he is not yet her lover, 


which certainly gives the girl, for the’ 


moment, an unlimited power over him.’’ 


‘* And how have you learnt that in 


the last hour? ’”’ 


‘** Because when undressing to go to 
bed, I made my chambermaid talk ; she 


told me she had a sister in the service of 


this Porporina. 
her, and by degrees, wormed ont of her, 
that my said maid had just come from her 
sister’s, and that at the same moment, 
the king left the Porporina.”’ 

‘* Are you quite sure of that? ”’ 

‘* My maid saw the king as I see you. 
He even spoke to her, taking her for her 
sister, who was busy in another chamber, 
waiting upon her mistress, who was ill, 
The king asked 
respecting the Porporina’s health with 
extraordinary anxiety; he stamped his 
fuot with 


or pretended to be so. 


much vexation, on learning 
that she did not cease weeping ; he did 
not ask to see her, for fear of troubling 
her, he said ; he left for her a very pre- 
cious flask ; at last he retired, desiring 


Thereupon I questioned | 


that the invalid should be told, the next | 


day, of his visit at eleven o’clock.”’ 

‘* This is an adventure, indeed!” cri- 
ed the princess, ‘‘and I can hardly be- 
lieve my ears. Does your maid know 
the king’s features? 


| his road to the Porporina’s. 
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_ly astonished me is, that the sabbat does 


not take place near his apartments, or on 
It is around 
your highness that the spirits walk, and 
I confess, that now I have nothing to do 
with it, it frightens me a little.”’ 

** What do you say, child? How can 
you believe in spectres, you who know 
them so well? ”’ 

** That is the very hic! It is said that 
they are angry when you imitate them, 
and that they follow you in earnest to 
punish you.” 

** In that case they are rather tardy 
with us; for they have left us quiet for 
more than a year. Come, don’t be trou- 


bled by such nonsense. We know what 


is to be believed about these souls in pnr- 


gatory. It is certainly some page or some 
lieutenant who comes in the night to re~ 
quest the prayers of the prettiest of my 
waiting maids. So the old one, of whom 
nothing is requested, was horribly fright- 
ened. There was a moment when she 
did not wish to open for you. But what 
are we talking about? de Kleist, we 
have the king’s secret, and must profit 
by it. How shall we manage? ” 

‘* We must secure this Porporina, and 
be quick, before her favor renders her 
vain and distrustful.” 

‘** Doubtless, we must spare neither 
presents nor promises, nor flattery. You 
shall go to her to-morrow ; you shall re- 


quest of her for me— some music, some 


of Porpora’s autographs; she must have 
‘many unpublished pieces of the Italian 


‘Who does not know the face of a 


king always on horseback? Besides, a 
page was sent five minutes in advance as 
a scout, in order to see that no one was 
with the fair lady. During that time, the 
king, muffled and wrapt up, waited be- 
low in the street, in full incognito, as is 
his custom.”’ 

‘* So, there is mystery, anxiety, and 
above all, respect: that shows love, or I 
know nothing about it, de Kleist. And 
you came, spite of the cold and darkness, 
to tell me this very quickly! Ah! my 
poor child, how good you are!” 

‘*Say also: spite of the apparitions. 
Do you know there is a fresh panic in the 
chateau for some nights past, and that my 


,chasseur trembled like a great coward on 


traversing the corridors to accompany 
met’? 

“What is it? 
again t”’ 


The . white woman 


** Yes, the sweeper.” 

‘* This time it is not we who play that 
game, my poor de Kleist! our phantoms 
are far away, and would to Heaven those 
apparitions might appear! ”’ 

‘** T thought at first it was the king who 
was amusing himself by appearing, since 
he now has a motive to drive curious val- 
ets from his path. But, what has great- 


masters. You shall promise her some of 
Sebastian Bach's munuscripts in return. 
T have several. We will begin by ex- 
And then I will ask her to 
come and show me the movements, and 
as soon as I have her with me, I will un- 
dertake to secure and overpower her.” 

** T will go to-morrow morning, mad- 
am.”” 

‘*Good night, de Kicist. Here, come 
and kiss me. You are my only friend ; 
now, go to your bed, and if you meet 
the sweeper in the galleries, look sharp 
and see if she has not spurs under her 
gown.” 


changes. 


To be Continued, 





Jenny Linn. A Vienna correspondent 
of the Al/gemeine Zeitung, speaks of this 
artist in these terms: ‘* The vaice of Tad- 
olini is softer and more flexible. Flour- 
ishes, runs, trills, sueceed better with the 
Italians although the Lind alse exerntes 
them with great skill, but these are the 


work of fine talents and cultivation, while 


Mademoiselle Lind exhibits the sparks of 
She is not like Milder, 
colossal in voice and figure and uayield- 
ing in both; nor is she | k> Schréder-De- 
vrient full of that passionate movement 
which overwhelms the spectator and cat- 
If Schroder rep- 


a higher genius, 


ries him blindly away 
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resents the masculine wife of Severus, 
we behold in the Lind the 
whose magic works more silently and 


‘ Seeress ’ 
stirringly, but much deeper. Her voice 
is of the purest quality$ a high soprano 
like a silver bell, echoing and dying away. 
Her intonation is the most faultless that 
ean be heard. Power, culture, method, 
all are in her, and yet all these do not 
make the character of her individuality. 
There isa maidenliness in her appearance, 
in her voice and mode of singing, such as 
I have never known in any singer. She 
unites the complete art of the Italian 
school with all the simplicity and warmth 
of northern feeling. She has the deepest 
tragic intuitions, motives, sentiments ; if 
her motions are sometimes angular she yet 
never seems ungraceful but always full of 
nobility. In short she would perhaps be 
not a very successful performer at con- 
certs, but as a dramatic singer she can 
hardly be equalled.’’ — Schnellpost. 








For the Harbinger. 
FOURTH OF JULY AT DEDHAM. 
July Sth, 
Yesterday was 





My Dear Frienp: 
bright day, but its brightness was some- 
ab- 
sence from the Dedham festival, and as | 


a 
what clouded by your unexpected 


know how much you are interested in 
such occasions, I will try to give you some 
slight sketch of what was said and done 
there. Our little band of Associationists 


were early at the grove, all I believe 


entering with sympathy into the occasion, | 


for none more than ourselves, not even 


the slave, have reason greatly to love and | 


reverence the abolitionists. They have 
done all that the times prompted men to 
do, perhaps all that the times justified 
them in doing for freedom aad right, un- 


moved by calumny, undaunted by danger, 


renouncing reputation, comfort, friend- | 


ship, and even life for their sacred cause. 
They are the brave and patient advanced 
clearing away the rubbish and 


making the rough places plain, for those 


guard, 


who have been kept waiting by a power 
which and 
sometimes stimulates to action, until the 
moment came to commence the construc- 
tive work of the reorganization of so- 
ciety. Their tears have watered, their 
prayers have consecrated the soil where 
we, amid drudgery and toil, and baffled 
expectation, and hope deferred, retarded 
by outward obstacles, and inward weak- 
ness and sinfulness, are to lay the corner 
stone of the temple of the Combined Or- 
der. We must not forget too that some 
of our choicest, bravest, noblest persons, 
have received their best training in the 
It 
should be a bond of union between us 
and the abolitionists, that such have united 
with us. If all of this sacred legion are 


sometimes restrains from, 


stern and manly anti-slavery school. 
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‘not yet ready to join with us in our) 


constructive efforts, we must be willing 
patiently to wait and see, if after all they 
are not in the right, if after all we may 
not need a wider space of territory 
cleared by their hand for action, and more 
trained in their ranks, for 
of unity. 
The day was soft and brilliant, a thought 
of heat would have 
spoiled its harmony. The tranquillity it 


brought to the spirit, seemed to make 


co-workers 


the great service universal 


more or cold 


clear and hving to one, those statements 
of our master in the social science, which 
sometimes seem exaggerated, of the al- 
most omnipotent power of material har- 
mony, over the ruggedness of our dis- 
cordant natures. ‘The spot selected for 
the festival is too well known to you to 
need description. — You will hear from 
of 
pyramidal bank 


the graceful oriental 
of 


breathing fragrance all around, and pro- 


other sources, 
tent — the flowers 
tected by a green canopy of the prettiest 
rustic architecture, adorned at equal in- 
tervals with tasteful pendant nosegays ; 
of the troops of pretty children, simply 
and gracefully arrayed in their garlands 
of flowers or leaves, as free and happy 
as the birds, and as unobtrusive too; of 
the music, the dance, the swelling notes 
of united multitudes sending up. their 
hymns ef earnest supplication or (praise, 
and more than all of the gentle eburtesy 
of those presiding spirits of the day — our 
elder sisters in reform, who by their sim- 
ple cordial hospitality in what we may call 
their home — made us feel at home also. 
But all these external decorations were of 
slight importance except as an expression 
not wholly unworthy of the deep toned 
spirit beneath their fair veil of beauty, 
which was soon roused into glowing ex- 
pression, and without pause or flagging, 
poured itself out in varied and burning 
eloquence, thoughout this long, but seem- 
After a short intreduc- 
tion, appropriate and easy, by the father 


ingly short day. 


of the anti-slavery cause — W. L. Garri- 
son, —arose the high-priest of our Asso- | 
ciative cause, if this name be holy | 
enough to express the sacredness of his | 
mission —our friend W. H. Channing. | 
He began I think by stating, in a strain | 
of earnest eloquence, the sad, to him al-| 
most hopeless condition of our country. | 
He then alluded to the position he had ta~ | 
ken with his abolition friends at their last | 
assembly, of entire withdrawal from all al- 
legiance to the constitution, as a document 
not adequately expressing the spirit of the 
times in which it was drawn up, wholly 
insufficient to give form to the life of our 
people at present, and rendered worthless 
by the daily and incessant violation of its 
fundamental] principles in our high places, 
at the time of our nation’s most trying 


crises. He spoke eloquently of the mili- | 



































— — — 


tary despotism, rapidly preparing, and 
threatening to overrele us, and after this he 
reverted to the tone of condemnation of 
men as well as measures which prevailed 
at their last meeting. Too wise for any 
expression of remorse, (for no man bet- 
ter than he knows that in oar present de- 
graded manhood, the highest truth is 
never uttered clear of ever-jo-be-regretted 
error,) he yet with manly humility called 
upon his bretheren to ascend with him to 
a higher and holier platform, where cen- 
sure of individuals should be drowned in 
the utterance of sacred aspirations. He 
beautifully alluded to the pagan prophecy 
of christian expiation, in the tradition of 
the yearly lustration of Apollo, after the 
slaughter of the serpent Python, then en- 
tering the field of universal reform, he 
said, ‘‘ we have together been too destruc- 
tive of evil, we must reconstruct the 
evil,’’ or in language borrowed from his 
dream, ‘* we must change the serpent to 
lovely and beautiful infant. We abolition- 
ists must sometimes turn from the work of 
destruction, and see to it that we are pre- 
pared for the higher work to which we 
are called, to which we shall soon have a 
louder call, of doing absolute justice in 
every relation of life.” 

Mr. Channing was followed by James F. 
Clarke, one of the few men who, at all 
times and seasons can affurd to be them- 
selves. With perfect manliness, yet with 
a healthy and cheerfully hopeful tone, 
he spoke of the crying sins of our nation, 
and the guilt of its present position. He 
read and commented upon some portions 
of the declaration of independence, and 
with good natured but keen satire in vari- 
ous forms put the question, ‘* are we not 
in the same position at present with re- 
gard to the south, that our Fathers were 
with regard to the mother country at the 
time of our revolution!’ ’’ yet in all this 
was he generously arguing against him- 
self, for his large human heart shrunk 
from at present coming to the conclusion 
that all hope was over, that all ties were 
wee and suggested to him a scheme of 

ul revolution. I need not say to 
you how small at that time seemed all ex- 
pedients, except the grand and thorough 
one of combining humanity in.one asso- 
ciative whole, or how impracticable they 
all seemed to my calmer reason. 

After two or three speeches by .per- 
sons whom I did not hear, we adjourn- 
ed for an hour to a remote part of the 
grove to take our pie-nic diuner, where 
we found other litthe encampments of 
wanderers, seated around their baskets en- 
joying their unceremonious meal. On our 
way back and forth, we were greeted by 
troops of friends, It really seemed as if 
in this brilliant and noble company could 
be found all of those whom each one lov- 
ed and honored the most, On our return 
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to the neighborhood of the platform, Mr. | 


Garrison rose to speak. I had never heard 
him, and believe | listened to him ‘with 
quite an impartial mind. His earnest- 
ness, clearness, and fluency were charm- 
ing, and no one can doubt his sincerity. 
He was very entertaining. His address 
was full of cutting sarcasm, sometimes 
coarse, yet never ill natured, and his es- 
tablished relations with his antislavery 
audience were of the most genial and rea] 
kind. His devotion to the blacks in bon- 
dage has closed his eyes to the bondage 
of the whites, ot he would feel that he 
had no more reason to satirize our public 
men at the north for their degeneracy and 
cowardice, the result of the corrupt insti- 
tutions under which they are nurtured, 
than the slave at the south for his degen- 
eracy. Both demand from a just man the 
same compassion, and the same efforts 
for redemption. During Mr. Garrison’s 
speech, I felt very deeply that in the an- 
tislavery movement, (and I suppose it to 
be the same with all reforms) the sacrifice 
a man makes of property, reputation, 
friends, and even life itself, is small com- 
pared to the unconscious sacrifice he 
may make of his higher sense of uni- 
versal justice, and aspirations after uni- 
yersal unity. Reformers have ever been 
in this respect victims, and should be hon- 
oured as such, victims to the imperfec- 
tion of our race, which has hitherto made 
all earnest men, engaged in earnest ac- 
tion, one sided'Men, losing in their war- 
fare against evil, all delicate perception 
of the good that is ingrained in it, and at 
every moment sacrificing the universal to 
the special. 

Still they have accepted the main con- 
dition of human life, union in brotherhood 
with some of their race, and their warm 
hearts are beating, close-pressed to the 
hearts of those who are acting with them 
for the right, and in each throb, they have 
their reward, and their own life blood 
flows more warmly and strongly. Most 
firmly do I believe that in the present 
state of the world, friendship in its tru- 
est, deepest sense, is only allowed to 
those unitedly engaged in some common 
cause of reform, and that without such 
friendship man is never in possession of 
himself. 

After Mr. Garrison arose Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the tenacious and unflinching 
advoeate of the individual man. He stood 
sublime in his loneliness, and ‘sublimely 
uttered those truths which in the world’s 
wild rush into associated action, he alone, 
from the necessity of his nature repre- 
sents. He too is the victim of our one- 
sidedness, and, if we may say it of one 
whom we reverence su much, as years pass 
on and carry him into deeper and still deep- 
er solitude, we are troubled with a pro- 
found melancholy at the sweet accents of 
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his voice and the sad music of his be-| 
nignant presence. By the sacrifice of the | 
universal to the special, man confines 
himself within a limited circle ; it is a cir- 
cle of life, however, there is warmth there ; 
but in sacrificing the special to the univer- 
sal, and trying to fill it with his extended 
individuality, he must feel its dreariness, 
and vast solitude, and often need the sup- 
port of a brother's nearer presence, or a 
brother’s clinging love. And sometimes 
we feel, or fancy that Mr. Emerson has 
needs of the heart, like our own, and that 
he longingly looks at those who are doub- | 
ling their own love and wisdom, by mak- 
ing their home in the love and wisdom of 
their kind. As a mere spectacle, Mr. 
Emerson addressing an abolition assem- 
bly, preceded by Garrison and followed 
by Phillips, was extraordinary and im- 
pressive. Mr. Phillips, by a generous 
early culture, and a larger intercourse 
with the world, has kept for himself a 
wider sphere than many others of his 
party, and his polished, courteous man- 
ner renders hard things palateable, but 
still he is among the victims. Gentler in- 
his nature than Garrison, he is not so ef- 
fective, and could not be the first pioneer in 
He deliber- 
ately announced the present government 
and comstitution of this country to bea 
failure, an experiment fairly tried and un- | 
succesful ,— and the calmness with which 
he seemed to have come to this conclu- | 
sion, could not but win respectful atten- 
tion to his words. 


such a cause as antislavery. 


The present war has | 
evidently given scope to the antislavery | 
movement, with definiteness and new vig- 
or, of whieh persons of such energy as its 
advocates must in their hearts deeply 
feel the need, after so many years of mo- 
notonous, though untiring action. 





REFLECTIONS 
On Boston Common July Ath, 1846. | 


i 

| 

For the Harbinger. | 
' 


The march of mind is onward, but, 
mine does not march to day, it is carried; | 
backward by that old elm, and this grey | 
head of three score years and ten, for- | 
ward by this floral procession ; back to the 

** Declaration,” forward to the days to 
come, to the harvest time of this united 
| body of blooming youth, this three fold 
»blossom of Unity, bearing even to-day, 
inleve, order and harmony, every variety 
keftpature’s flowers, shedding an incense 
‘of praise to God. 

| What a moving scene is this at nine 
| o’elock, however dull it may be at four. 
Processions in every direction, that pro- 
'phetic one passing through Tremont and 
Park streets, music agitating the whole | 
air, and all far and near, as if led bya 
single impulse, turning their backs upon 
their castles of selfishness and presenting 
themselves together under the dome of 





own safety. 








God's great temple. Here they are standing 
and moving, and all gaze with astonish- 
ment at the rest. They knew not that they 
had so many brothers ; tens of thousands 
by tens of thousands. It is exciting to 
see so many people on any occasion, but 
when it isin honor of that heaven-born 
instrument, and in remembrance of those 
who were found worthy to receive its 
truths, and spend themselves in their par- 
tial realization, it becomes sublime. 
Contrast the troubled times of "76, 
with all that now is, — the hundred thou- 
sands here to-day, and many millions 
abroad observing this anniversary, — this 
proud Boston, body of granite, arms of 
iron, breath of steam, its people every 
where,— this mighty nation. How would 
a vision of all this have inspired our fath- 
ers with courage and devotion. The half 
of it is more than they could have believ- 
ed possible. Brother associationists, turr 
Believe that the re- 
ality will be more than the vision. This 
country is to pass through another provi- 
dential crisis. We have a work before 
us, not a work our own, but one laid up- 
on us by Providence. Shall we accept 
and accomplish it as our fathers did theirs? 
We know that “‘ the future ts ours,” but 
not in our day if we do not our work. 
Let us then unitedly cast our purse, hand, 
head, soul, on the altar of Humanity! se 
shall our vision of the future be a reality, 
to us at once, and to the world in due 
season. ‘* Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of these ye have done it unto 
me.’’ ‘* Whoso loseth his life for my 


now to our future. 


‘sake shall find it.” s. 





~ ‘THE HARBINGER. | 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


, Cavuea Co. New York, : 
June 21, 1846. 


My Dear Frienv: I have for a long 








| time contemplated writing to you again, 


but it has been deferred until now, and I 
find I am in a hurry even now, and there 
is reason enough for it. The whole 


/ world is in a contineal foam ; each indi- 


vidual striving to overreach his neighbor ; 
even those who would take things more 
calmly are compelled to be on the alert 
for ‘‘ breakers ahead *’ to ensure their 
If that safety could be at- 
tained the thing would be bearable, but 
how can it result otherwise, this energet- 
ie antagonism, than in the fall of many, 
of the manyt But “ no matter!” let us 
say,— mankind could have arrived at the 
Holy Jerusalem in no other way than by 
thus wandering in the wilderness forty 
years. Let us thank God then, and take 
courage, especially since ovr lot has fall- 
en upon auspicious times; “tis ours to 
mark the roseate tints of the coming 
morn, the auroral beams of Universal 
Unity. 
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Never did I crave an iron constitution 
asI do now, that I might thereby be able 
to render assistance to suffering Human- 
ity in assisting the believers in the doc- 
trines of CuarLes Fovrier to lay some- 
thing on which the Holy City may rest. 


As to heart I feel equal to the task. I 


am with you in spirit. 

If the calamity which has befallen you 
shall prove too much for the continuance 
of the movement at Brook Farm, (which 
I hope will not be the case) I trust you 
will not be disheartened. ‘The cause will 
go on conquering and to conquer; the 
time has arrived, — ‘* All things, at the 
present day, stand provided and prepared 
the Light.’’ 
concentrate their efforts on fewer 
‘The West, the fertile 


West has some fine germs already —a 


and await Associationists 
must 


fields if need be. 


few more years must bring about some- 
thing worth seeing. Let us not think ex- 
clusively of ourselves — indeed how can 
believers in the sublime doctrine of Uni- 
versal Unity do so? Let us at least sow, 
that’others may reap who come after us, 
but in the very act of sowing we reap. 

I commenced by complaining of be- 
ing in a hurry, but I meant merely to 
complain of the kind of hurry. In order 
to procure the comforts of life, or even to 
keep what one has got, it is necessary to 
be vigilant, in the present Ishmaelitish or- 
der of doing business. If one could have 
the privilege of working a reasonable 
time each day, Jet it be in a hurry even, 
with no fear but that he should get a just 
recompense for his labor, and then a suf- 
ficient length of time for study, he could 
be happy in hurrying; he could do things 
then 


self out then. 


with 
But now the organization 
of society compels us, as the Harbinger 
well says, to be, to act worse than we 


desire to ; the individual has got ahead of 


society. 

I shall be from home some ten days 
longer, after which I shall try to call the 
Associationists of this vicinity together to 
form a society to acé with the ** Union,”’ 
of which | have learned from the Harbin- 
ger, for there are several in this neighbor- 
hood who believe in the doctrines. 

i have just finished reading for the sec- 
time, ** The Divine 
My belief in the New Church Doctrines 


ond Providence.”’ 


is strengthened by every line, almost, 
from Swedenborg. I hope you continue 
to think of those writings now and then. 
In Swedenborg | behold the soul that an- 
imates and gives life to what I see in 
Fourier. The New Church, the Spirit — 
Association, the Body. Mr. Godwin will 
tell you that conception has taken place, 
and that the Child, — Association, will 
in due time be born, — the period of ges- 
tation we kuow 


There is 


not. 


somethiaug said in 


his micht; he could act him- 


the Har-! 


binger about its discontinnance, which I 
hope will not be the ease ; for I am sure 
that many would feel that they had met 
with a great loss; so far as I am con- 
cerned, [ should feel that the visits of an 
Angel had ceased. 


I have lately attended a Trinitarian 
Chureh, and have heard elaborate argu- 


ments in proof of the existence of three_ 


Gods, or rather in explaining the Atone- 
ment, three were proved to exist. 
how can the atonement as generally un- 
derstood, be believed in without three 
different the 
word Atonement occurs but once in the 
New Testament, I believe, and there it 


persons of wills. Now 


is a mistranslation. In all other cases 
the same 
tion,— and the Lord eame into the world 


to reconcile man to himself, and not him- 


self to the world, or to Man; but, aecord- | 


ing to the Orthodox notion, He came in- 
to the world and suffered death to recon- 
the Father to Man. Thus every 
thing is reversed ; the Sun is darkened — 


cile 


which was to take place before the de- 
scent of the New Jerusalem. 1 am hap- 
py in believing that Humanity, by means 
of Swedenborg, has been shown the true 
Sun,—that the 
world, or the consummation of the Age, or 
the end of the Old Church, whieh has 
separated Faith from Charity,— which is 
the meaning of what Father Miller has 


Spiritual 


frightened so many from their propriety 
by, — has commenced; and that the le- 
gitimate effect of the presence of the 
true Sun will be, the creation from it of 
a new Heaven and a new Earth, and 
that the former (the present) Old Church, 
all, 


Gods, yet but one —and this prevailing 


Atonement and with its three 
Social Order, the soul of which is ‘**Com- 
petition,’’— shall no more be brought in- 
to mind or remembered. ‘Then shall be 
consummated the Unity of Man with Na- 
ture, the Unity of Man with Man, and 


the Unity of Man with God. 
Pirrsbpure, June 17, 1846. 


Yours of the 9th instant 


was received a few days since. Be 


Jear Sir: 


pleased to present my acknowledgements 
to The American Union of Associationists, 
for the honor they have conferred upon 
me. With pleasure will I contribute my 
exertions, for the promotion of the object 
of the institution, 

The pioneers in a moral and social re- 
form like that now agitated, must fertil- 
ize the seeds of truth by many seif-saeri- 
fices; and probably, the harvest will not 
be gathered until another generation shall 


have entered into our labors. But, not- 


; ; : ; | 
withstanding, the seed-time is indispensa- | 


ble, and the sower and the reaper shall 
rejoice together. 


I have, 


For 


word is rendered Reconcilia- | 


end of the. 


for months, been engaged | 





'weekly, and oftentimes more frequently, 
in lecturing in this city, on Nationa] Re- 
form, Association and Christian Union. 
I believe the most effectual plan for the 
dissemination of our principles, is, as the 


| 


_Union proposes, to send forth agents and 
In cities much good is done 
Books 
and pamphlets cannot supply the place of 
lecturing. Persons before they will buy 
and read a book or pamphlet, must be 
somewhat inclined to the doctrine. 


lecturers. 
by lecturing in market places. 


There is a wide spread feeling awak- 
ened here in favor of social reform, but 
the favorers of the system are not yet 
prepared to act with the requisite energy. 
We have many good wishers; but gener- 
ally they are unable or unwilling to con- 
tribute or hazard anything in aid of the 
cause. The few whose hearts are truly 
and actually engaged in this work, have 
already made considerable sacrifices, and 
I cannot now say what success I may 
have in calling attention to the propriety 
of aiding the operations of the Society. 
_ All that has been done in this place and 
vicinity, has, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, been done by individuals in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and I do not see 
that any better plan can at present be 
adopted. Those who would be the Sa- 
'viors of the World, must follow in the 
footsteps of Christ and his Apostles,— 
they must take up their cross, and if 
_needful, must be willing to bear it even 
to Calvary. 

But there is a new Reform recently 
sprung up among us, which is spreading 
more rapidly than any subject which has 
heretofore come before the public,—I 
mean the doctrine of a free soil, as held 
by the National Reformers. 


Some young 
men, the Colvins and the Stevensons of 
this ety, have been chiefly instrumental 
in bringing it forward, and most heartily 
have I adopted their views. I find that 
the three doctrines,— National Reform, 
and Christian Union, are 
sisters, they go hand in hand, and the 
person who places himself upon all three, 
occupies the whole ground of universal 
liberty and happiness. 


Association 


Those who become converts to the free 
soil doctrine, much more readily after- 
| wards receive that of Association, and I 
| therefore have a hope that the active 
| friends of Association in this region will 


increase. ‘To-morrow I] set out for Browns- 
‘ville on a lecturing tour, by invitation 
‘from National Reformers of that town, 
and shall be absent about ten days or two 
weeks. On my return, | will write to 
/you again. Brownsville is in Fayette 
County of this State. 

Present my respects and best wishes to 
my co-laborors in the work, and believe 
‘me, Truly yours. 

| Ht. H. Van Amriner. 
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Pirtrsspure, June 30, 1846. 


Dear Sir: Last Friday evening I re- | 


turned from my lecturing tour in the 


country. I lectured only at Bridgeport, | 


(adjoining Brownsville,) Fayette County. 
Suitable rooms could not be had in the 
other places where I was. 

At Bridgeport, there are many Nation- 
al Reformers and it was upon their invi- 
tation that I made my excursion. Five 
lectures were delivered during Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday,— three 
upon National Reform, one upou Chris- 
tian Union, and the fifth upon Associa- 
tion, en principles of Christian love and 
brotherhood. 

The false religious feeling that is 
brought to bear against us, ® a great 
hindrance in our way. In some instances 
it precludes us from obtaining rooms. In 
cities we can speak in Market houses, af- 
ter business and working hours, and so 
attract audiences from passers by ; but in 
country towns and villages this cannot be 
done, for the Market places there (if any) 
are not so convenient as the open 
streets, and it is very doubtful whether 
it would be advisable for a stranger, 
with the backing of only two or three 
uninfluential residents in a village or 
town, to lecture on a subject cdious 
to many who call themselves Chris- 
tians. 

The meetings at Bridgeport were well 
attended, (by men and women) especially 
the last two, which were on Sunday. 
There are many noble hearted Reformers 
in that town and the vicinity. Associa- 
tion was not entirely a new subject to 
them; but they 
it; their minds, I think, are favorably 
disposed to the principle, and as they 
shall obtain a fuller knowledge of the 
system, their approbation will increase. 

I cannot say anything of consequence, 


at present, concerning pecuniary contribu- 


> t 


tions in aid of the American Union of 


Associationists. The expenses of agita- 
tion in the cause of Association, have, in 
this city, fallen upon one or two individ- 
vals; and they are now required by ne- 
cessity, to consult economy. ‘The Na- 
tional Reformers and the Christian Un- 
lonists, — especially the former, — are 
multiplying in great numbers, and those 


people all turn a more ready ear to Asso- | 


ciation. Association has, for a consider- 
able period, had many speculative and 
very few practical friends in Pittsburg. 
I hope the time is near when our city 
will evince a more firm and active spirit 
in the great work of Social] Unity ; the 
present indicatious promise it. I am full 
of hope, but cannot speak yet with cer- 
tainty. 

Truly, your friend and brother work- 
man. 


H. H. Van Amrineoe. 


had not heard much of 


| THE NEW INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 
BY CHARLES FOURIER. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


SECTION II.—NOTICE IV. 
CHAPTER XV. 


Choice of manufactures for exportation 
and for daily use. 


This selection is one of the most deli- 
cate operations. ‘lhe thing is, to estab- 
lish, between manufactures and agricul- 
ture, such a reciprocity of benefits that 
these two classes of industry may contri- 
bute to one another’s suecess. ‘hey will 
be sure to clash unless we observe the 
rule of favoring the exercise of industrial 
attraction, rather than of having an eye to 
pecuniary profit: this is the error lutu 
which every civilized pilot would fall. 

According to this rule we ought, in se- 
lecting the branches of manuiacture fora 
phalanx, to be careful that each one be 
in affinity with agriculture in a double 
sense, VIZ: 

In affinity of cabalistic passion, 

And in affinity of local interest. 

Let us remark the prejudices contrary 
to these two methods : 

Manufactures, so much lauded in the 
political system of the moderns, which 
puts them on a level with agriculture, 
will figure in Association only as accesso- 
ries and complements of the agricultural 
system, functions subordinate to its cun- 
veniences. 

1 do not say that they will be held in 
no esteem in the new order; for every 
phalanx will be a manufacturing phalanx, 
and every individual, rich or poor, who 
shall have been educated from infancy in 
Harmony, wil! passionately co-operate in 
some duzen branches of manutacture. 
But they will only hold the secoud rank 
in industry, and they will be abandoned, 
be they ever so profitable, just so soon as 
they cease to nourish the cabalistic iIn- 
trigues connected with the agriculture of 
a tuwnship. 

Whoever should propose to establish a 
cotton factory in an experimental phalanx, 
would commit a fatal error; for this pha- 
laux, which | suppose to be founded in 
France, Germany or England, would not 
cultivate the cotton plant ; hor would its 
neighbors cultivate it: so that it would be 
adopting a manufacture which has no 
bond ot unlon with its cultures and lis 
lucal passions. 


‘This kind of manufacture will be very 


admissible when the phalanxes shall be 
fortified by the practice of some years, by 
leagues and rivalries with the neighboring 
phalanxes, by a true system of cum- 
merce, &c. Then it will be proper to 
have in every phalanx a manufactory op- 
erating upon exotic products; it will be 
ove way of forming tes with distant re- 
gions. 

But the experimental phalanx, feeble 
in its mechanism througn the want of 
neighbors, and through so many other 
breaks in the chain of attraction, will not 
be able to admit any manufactures not 
counected with the local agriculture; the 
child in the cradle requires a dillerent 
treatment from the full grown maa; it 
'will have to confine itself, then, as te 
manufactures, within the circle of its own 
local productions, or those of its neigh- 
borhood, and manufacture only objects 


| connected with its agricultural intrigues. 
Let us distinguish the manufactures to 
| be adopted into two orders, the usual and 
| the specu/ative. 
I call usual every fabrie which is of 
daily use, like these of the necessaries 
which we meet with every where, as 


‘carpenters, shoe-makers, tailors, &c. 


Speculatwwe manufactures are those 
whose products may be an object of ex- 
ternal commerce, and on the choice of 
which we shall have to decide. Let us 
first lay down three principles concerning 
tnem. 

‘Lhe first is, to establish attraction in 
proportional amounts for the three sexes ; 
all manufactures may not equally suit the 
three sexes; we must well observe this 
graduation, to select one for the taste of 
children, another for the taste of women, 
und another for the taste of men, in such 
a manner that the whole sum uf specula- 
tive manufactures may secure proportion- 
al quantities of attraction to each of the 
tliree sexes. 

The second rule is, to reserve to the 
women one half of the lucrative employ- 
ments ; avoid banishing them as we do, 
among ungrateful functions, servile parts 
assigned them by philosophy, which pre- 
tends that a woman was only made te 
skim the pot and betch old pantaloons. 

The women in association will soon re- 
sume the part which nature assigned 
them, the part of rivals and not subjects 
to the male sex. Care must be taken to 
have this realized at once in the experi- 
mental phalanx; otherwise you will see 
its mechanism waver at several points. 

The third rule is to organize each 
manufacture in a series of rivalrics, in the 
triple and quadruple method ; it will be 
necessary therefore to engage a triple 
number of master workmen as teachers 
on three diflerent systems. 

Since these werkmen are enrolled to 
educate the phalanx, to form rival 
pupils, ut is important that there be more 
than a single master in each kind; there 
should be three or four for each branch of 
industry; for, where there was one 
alone he might be found to be of a bad 
school, as we see amongst the Parisian 
barbers, most of whom do not know how 
to shave, have no principles about the 
numerous accessories of their art. Not 
one of them knows how to keep the lath- 
er at the right degree of heat; they com- 
mit twenty mistakes equally ridiculous, 
and when you reproach them for it, 
when you show them what they have to 
do, they are surprised, and say: ‘* we 
never heard of that.”’ 

It will be necessary then in every func- 

tion, as far as possible, to enrol workmer 
who are controv rstalists about ther art, 
masters with pretensions, fit to form a 
school, to create rivalries and emulous 
/competition. In the experimental pha- 
lanx this rule cannot be strictly observed ; 
it would require too many enrolments of 
workmen, for the good ones are very 
rare; and as frequently they neither 
know hew te teach nor how to aualyze their 
processes, it would be necessary to enrol 
both men of theory and men of practice, 
which would be too great an expense ; It 
will only be possible to approximate to the 
end. 

Having thus stated the principles to be 
followed in the selection of speculative 
manufactures, | proceed to point out a 
series of such as have seemed to me pre- 
ferable for an experimental phalanx; I 
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only name them in the want of better in- | 


formation. 
Primary SPECULATIVE MANUFACTURES. 


1. For men and male bc saseerManive. A. 


children, 
9 women and fe- 

Fer ones a Poeaveweny, 
3. nnn and ¢ Cenruetiesanr. C. 
Seconpary Do. FOR THE THREE SEXES, 

4. The making of cheese, D. 
5, Preparation of meats. FE 
6. Artificial preserves. F. 
7. Saving of flower Seeds. G 


? MANUFACTURE OF MusIcAL 


ivota 
Pivotal § INsTRUMENTs., 


Ambigous K, CARE OF BIRDS. 


I include here only permanent manu- 
factures. and not those of short duration, 
like the hatching of eggs. 

Let us examine whether this choice 
agrees with the collective attractions, and 
whether it satisfies the rule laid down 
above, of creating the two 
passion and of interest, between the 
manufactures and the local agriculture. 

1. A. — CABINET-MAKING: working ” 
wood pleases men of every age and « 
pecially children, to whom it is a supreme 
delight to handle little saws, little h: itcl 
ets, little planes, the turning-lathe, i 
chisel, &c.; the carpenter’s shop attracts 
them almost as much as the confection- 
er’s. 

This trade wil] establish a Bond of pas- 
sion between the two classes of the male 
sex, the fathers and the children, besides 
a bond of local interest, or adaptation to 
the aan of the country; for they 
will use, for the surface of the furniture 
they manufacture, the wood of the coun- 
try, —in France the walnut, the cherry, 
the elm, the ash, the maple, — together 


with foreign wood; also the oak and 
other kinds for the inside of the furni- 
ture. 


The phalanx, learning the various de- 
fects of wood by this use of it in ecabinet- 
making, will be more careful to avoid 
these defects in the culture of the forests 
and inthe seasoning of the wood when 
ent: thus there will be established the 
two bonds of passion and of local interest 

with the manufactured article which it 
will wish to have celebrated in a double 
capacity, as a product of its own cultiva- 
tion and of its own manufacture. 

2. B. — Perrumery: pleases women 
of every age, adults or children; it is 
closely allied to the cultivation of fields 
of flowers, which is in the Associative or- 
der a feminine attribute. This workshop 


will present the additional advantage of 


interesting the women 1a rural labors, by 
accustoming them to cultivate on a large 
seale, and in the open field, under a mov- 
able tent, the flowers which now they 
only tend in pets, without any 
eabalistic rivalry or of enthusiasm for 
their country and its fame. 

Perfumery and the cultures which be- 
Jong to it are naturally allied with the 
tastes of the weaker sex, as the working 
in wood is with the tastes of the stronger 
sex. However, the two manufactures 
will suit various alliances of the sexes, 
each offering functions applicable to the 
other sex, as well as to children. 

3. C.—Conrecrionary : it furnishes 
labors adapted to the tastes of the three 
sexes and of all ages. 

The management of the ovens and the 
tending of the pans is a labor requiring 
the strength of men 


bonds, of 


idea of 
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The women will occupy themselves! variety of cattle differently treated. If 
‘the milk were sold, they could not know 
| what effect it produces when employed in 


with the preparation of fruits and other 
materials, with potting, &c. 


The children find here a quantity of 


light functions, such as sorting, grind- 
ino, &e. 

“his manufacture operating upon su- 
gar, flowers, fruits, vegetables, perfumes, 
liquors, a the means of satisfying all 
the tastes of the different ages and sexes: 


/it is very well allied with the local indus- 


try, employing the indigenous together 
with exotic products. 

Besides, the experimental phalanx will 
have asure consumption on the spot for 
its confectionary, in supplying the opulent 
visitors, who come from curiosity to spend 
three or four days there : it would be very 
foolish to appropriate a hundred thousand 
|franes to the purchase of confectionary, 
when it would not cost half as much to 
make it, and would moreover greatly fa- 
vor industrial attraction. 

Such, allowing for some errors, is the 
choice of speculative manufactures, best 
adapted to the first wants of an experi- 
mental phalanx; it ought to engage in 
these three branches at least a dozen ac- 
complished teachers, four for each. 

But these manufactures, although emi- 
nently suitable, could never excite any 
attraction, if the workshops of the pha- 
lanx should be as disgustingly unclean as 
ours are, which by their contracted size 
contribute nothing to agreeableness, to 
luxury, and to the springs of enthusiasm. 
Luxury is the first end of attraction, and 
its first necessity , it would be difficult for it 
to spring up directly in an industry from 
which luxury is banished. This is the 
fault of all our civilized workshops. 

But if the seristery for confectionary is 
constructed for a mass of five or six hun- 
dred persons, men, women, and children, 
with beautiful dresses and instruments of 
labor; then it wil] be quite possible to im- 
part elegance even to the ovens, which 
are the part the least adapted to that 
end: there might be a gradation of ovens 
adorned with different kinds of marble; 
the walls might be frequently re-painted 
in grey or brown, and the borders fre- 
quently renewed. The other parts not 
smoked, admit of every ornament, and the 

whole aspect of the seristery will be as 
seductive as the sugar chapels of our con- 
fectioners, at the beginning of the year. 

These three primary manufactures are 
made to employ large series, well in- 
trigued, throughout the winter, and to 
supply the deficiencies in agricultural at- 
traction. 

I pass to the secondary manufactures, 
which are labors pertaining to agricul- 
ture, but separable from it so as to form 
special functions. 

4. D.—The making of butter and 
cheese. ‘The experimental phalanx might 
sell its milk to the neighboring city; it 
will be better however to make it into 


/sionately will the 


cheeses, which will necessarily acquire a | 


superiority by the continued care which 
the phalanx will bestow upon pasturage 
and the good keeping of its cattle. 


The labor of the dairy pleases women, 
it is their prerogative; it also pleases 
children. The care of cheeses furnishes 
varivus functions for the men. 


This manufacture is well allied to the| 


raising of herds. It is well calculated to 
excite rivalries upon the different systems 
of nutrition and of management; these 
will be judged by the flavor of the cheeses, 
drawn from three divisions of the same 


making cheese or butter. The more clear- 
ly this effect is established, the more pas- 
groups devote them- 
selves to their respective methods. This 
then is a manufacture which satisfies the 
double condition of cabalistic passion and 
of local interest. 

5. E.— The preparation of meats and 
maceration is also a Jabor well allied to 
the agricultural mechanism, and attractive 
even for females ; The men will volunta- 
rily undertake the work of the general 
salting down. For the rest in the repul- 
sive part, the aid of the cohort of one hun- 
dred hired men will be called in. 

This manufacture should be counted 
among the attractive ones: it connects 
eabalistically with the care of swine which 

will be very numerous in the phalanx, to 
consume the enormous Jeavings of the ta- 
bles and the kitchens. Several systems 
of fattening will be formed, and the series 
of preparers of meats will operate upon dif- 
ferent qualities of animals, to which vari- 
ous modes of feeding will have given 
various flavors. 

In this branch of industry will figure 
maceration, which gives fine products, 
such as the smoked beef of Hamburg. 

6. F.— Artificial preserves of fruits 
and vegetables, a very extensive branch 
of industry, attractive and yet much neg- 
lected in France, where they do not even 
know how to preserve the green kidney 
bean, as in Germany, the green pea, the 
cabbage in the shape of sauer-kraut, plums 
for cake, and so many other vegetables 
and fruits with which the Harmonians 
will adorn their tables all the year, even 
those of the lower classes, or the third de- 
gree. 

France knows only the preservation of 
fruits in brandy, and some vile inventions, 
like porres tapees. The experimental pha- 
lanx must combine all the branches of 
artificial preserves, and make them the 
principal labor of its first detachments 
of members, who will be installed before 
the entrance into what I have called the 
period of semi-exercise: it will employ 
the methods of Appert and others,to give 
the greatest extension to this series, 
which will be very precious, as well forthe 
good cheer of paying visitors, as for that 
of the people themselves, who, in this 
phalanx, will eat choice fruits and vege- 
tables, at times when the great capitals 
will have none. 

7. G.—The Saving of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds. ‘The art of gathering, 
preparing, classing, and preserving seeds 
is but very little known in civilization. 
The peasant has neither light nor means 
on this point. ‘The labor of seed saving 
is entrusted to some mercantile sharpers, 
who are as deceitful as the nursery-men. 


In the first phalanx, this labor will oc- 
cupy a distinct series, and every agricul- 
tural group and series will be in relations 
with it. It is a ramified series, drawing 
from all the series of the order, from all 
the series of the vegetable kingdom. Its 
stores destined for sale, will be independ- 
ent of the seeds which each group will 
keep for its own special use. 


~.— The reader will be astonished that 
I designate for the principal manufacture 
that of WIND AND STRINGED INSTRUMENTS: 
the objection will be raised that it but 
poorly satisfies the two conditions re- 
quired, 








—— 
———————— 


This is a mistake: it connects very 
well with agriculture by the use of wood, 
like cabinet- -making ; it is well adapted to 
the faculties of women and children by its 
inlaid work, its little carvings in wood, 
ivory, mother of pearl, &c. 1 am sup- 
posing that only ornaments in wood and 
mother of pearl will be used, and not 
those in copper. 

‘The passional tie will be formed in this 
sort of Jabor by the fact, that in the pha- 
lanx every one will become a musician 
at the end of six months, except among 
the nations who are disgraced in respect 
to musical eur, like the French; but in 
ltaly, in Germany, every one will become 
a musician three months after Associa- 
tion is organized; every one will have 
to do with instraments and will take 
lively interest in their manufacture; it 
will call out a passionate devotion in the 
three sexes, and will promote musical pro- 
gress, which is of high importance in the 
harmonic education. 

As to pecuniary interest, I may observe 
that nothing will be more precions in the 
beginning of Association than musical in- 
struments. [or three years it will be im- 
possible to obtain a sufficient supply, and 
to have at once 

A million of organ pipes, 

Twenty millions of violins and altos, 

Six millions of basses and contra-basses, 
and all the other instruments of the or- 
chestra and of the noisier kind for flour- 
ishes and parades, in the same propor- 
tion. 

Consequently the manufacture of in- 
struments will be well worthy 








of selec- 


tion, and very profitable both as to in- 
dustrial attraction and as to pecuniary 
profit. 


K.— Tue cars or pirps. The raising 
of beautiful birds, both large and small, 
is another labor which fulfils the condi- 
tions very well, and its products will be 
infinitely precious, for every phalanx will 
have need of aviaries of various kinds. 
It is a very powerful branch of attrac- 
lion and a means of accustoming the 
children to dexterity in the care 
dove cotes. This industry is des- 
pised in civilization, because the birds 
beome insipid when we see them in the 
dirty and fetid shops of the bird sellers in 
Paris, where birds that scream and birds 
that sing, are shut up pell-inell all in nar- 
row cages, crowding and intecting one 
another. 

The seristery of the bird-trade will be 
a vast dove-cote with several chambers 
distinguishing the species: there they 
will all be kept in the greatest lnxury and 
convenience, with plenty of space, with 
shades and shrubs planted within the ca- 
ges in summer, with streams, and 
and tents. The troublesome ones, like 
the parrots, will be placed so far off as 
not to incommode the peaceable and har- 
monious species. 

The bird-trade is a branch of industry 
which never could be carried on upon a 
great scale among the civilizees: it will 
be one of the curiosities of the experimen- 
tal phalanx. 


These speculative manufactures will 
suffice to establish a commerce of manu- 
factured products between the first pha- 
lanx and the others which will rise up 
round it. As to the civilizees, it will be 
a matter of indifference whether it have 
any commerce with them in its commence- 
ment, for the true system of business can 
only exist between phalanxes, and all 


ot 


turf 
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commerce with false beings, like the civ- 
ilizees, can in no case excite the intrigues 
which are favorable to industrial attraction. 

Some founders will be inelined to choose 
manufactures more distinguished than D 
and KE, such as embroidery and 
work, 
these two labors are very unprofitable pe- 
cuniarily ; besides they can only furnish 


jace- | 
so attractive to the female sex. But | 


one of the two ties required, that of affin- | 
itv of passion, but not that of affinity with | 


the local product. 


These two fabrics then would not nour- 


ish the intrigues of rivalry in the labors 
of the animal and vegetable kingdom ; 
while the two 
elegant, are nevertheless adapted to the 
tastes of women, and are connected with 


the labors of the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, by rivalries in the systems of 
nutrition, and in the various qualities of 


milk and meat. 

Embroidery and lace-work present the 
advantage of being adapted to the weal- 
thy and the middle classes in the winter ; 
but this adaptation rests only upon the 
absence of intrigues of which both 
classes 
existence. ‘This spiritual void will not be 
found in Association. But for these ob- 
iections, these two fabrics, and others 
which there is no time to examine, might 
be admitted. 


alluded to, although not) 


these | 
have great lack in their domestic | 


- . | 
I do not profess to say that the nine, 


marked A BC, DE F G, >, K, are ex- 
clusively adapted to the experimental 
phalanx. I repeat that the choice of 
speculative manufactures fit to call out 
industrial intrigues in a series of groups, 
must be proportioned to the local mears 
which I cannot foresee: I only wished to 
teach the application of the rule which 
must serve as the compass in such a 
choice, which is: to establish the two- 
fold tie of cabalistic intrigue and of local 
interest between the associates and their 
cultures. 





POETRY. 





For the Harbinger. 
MUSIC-WORLD. 
BY C. P. CRANCH. 
O Element of love, of life, of bliss ! 


THE 


O Flame divine, around whose cheering light, 


Some far off day’s half glimmering, 
Half memory and half a dream, 
The gleams of fantasy that fling 
Strange light on a familiar stream, 
The dim unnoted things that dart 
In sleep before the entranced mind, 
And throng through the unguarded heart 
Like scattered leaves upon the wind. 
I feel the breath of love upbear 
My heart unto the Perfect One, 
And seek to give no purer prayer 
Than rises up in Music’s tone. 


More vast, more homefelt, and more bright 
Seems then that supernatural sphere 
That robes all being in its light, 
And makes all Beauty doubly dear. 
Nearer I draw to kindred minds, 
I feel the founts of nature flow, 
The icy Form no longer binds, 
The heart melts all before its glow. 
In loftier words I long to frame 
A truer speech to him who hears ; 
The Wonderful crowds out the Tame — 
Moments condense the life of years, 
And on the marge of fairy land, 
I feel that all the poet sings 
Is briefly told us by the hand 
Of him who wakes these soul-filled strings. 





For the Harbinger. 
SONNET 
ON THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Is not the Earth too void of truth and good 
Already, heartless Tyrants, but ye must 
Fan to insanity the hot young blood 
To lift against the weak an arm unjust, 
Grasping a neighbor’s land only to give 
Its virgin soil to prostitution foul — 
Planting the weed of Slavery to thrive 
Blood-watered, till the fierce and angry scowl 
Of Judgment come upon ye? Recreant, 
False, shameless rulers these, O countrymen ! 
Trampled and torn the nation’s covenant ; 
United we can never be again 


| Since this great consummating act has torn 


| 


Whole troops of joys touch their bright wings | 


and kiss ; 
Balm of all sorrow, in the lonely night 
Touching sweet spheres, O lovelier far than this! 
Sweetest, subtlest Inspiration, 
E’er uplifted ardent soul ; 
Deeper heart-improvisation 
Than in words did ever roll 
Beauty so strangely sweet, we cannot know 
How thy mysterious visits come and go: 
The heart lies dreaming in a magic bark, 
Floating on sunny waves away, away, 
Where never falls the tyrannizing Dark 
Of earthly fate over its infinite day. 
As the soft maternal air 
Folds the earth unto its breast, 
So thy beauty every where 
Bathes the soul in happy rest. 


How oft to moods too deep for words 
My soul has been attuned by thee, 
When lost amid the heaving chords 
I rose and sank as on a sea : 
I have no speech for themes like this, 
I cannot tell what’s told to me :— 
I only feel a spirit-kiss — 
Some brooding spell of harmony, 


| contempt for others’ rights, 


Out by the bleeding roots that Heart with which 
*twas born. C. F.C. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits = 
fraud, oppression, a 

gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 


| the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 


Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 


| application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
| tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 


commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNING. 


OBJECTIONS TO ASSOCIATION.—NO. II. 
(Continued from p. 80.) 


We have demonstrated, that ‘‘ individ- 
ual interest’? in property will be made 
more intense, as well as expanded and 
elevated in Association; but now comes 
the question will not the sense of ‘* indi- 
vidual responsibility ’’ be lessened, and 
will not the property of the association 
thereby suffer? According to the review- 

(p. 227) the laborer ‘‘if he lose an 


|hour, suffers but an infinitesimal of the 
| damage, for the loss is divided among mem- 


bers of the association. 


If injury is done 


| by his negligence, he suffers but a minute 
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fraction of the harm.’’ Thence, he in- 
fers, will result inefficiency, carelessness, 
thriftlessness, waste. 

Now, with all proper respect, we can- 
not but cal] our objector’s attention, fora 
moment, to the influence which the per- 
vading atmosphere of selfishness in pres- 
ent society has plainly had upon his own 
mind. He takes it for granted, without 
any form of qualification, that just in so 
far as ‘‘ individual interest is confounded 
with the common interest, so far labor 
becomes inefficient.”’ Supposing this to 
be true, what a hideous distortion does it 
show of human nature, as the result of 
the oppressive anxieties and temptations 
of a wholly selfish world; and what ef- 
forts should it prompt every good man to 
put forth in freeing his brethren and him- 
self from such debasement, by completely 
refurming all selfish customs and institu- 
But it is not true. 


of universal selfishness, as 


Such a sense 
the 
is but a mor- 


tions. 
remark 
we have quoted indicates, 
bid affection of the judgment and con- 
science. Men are far too exclusively oc- 
cupied in their own affairs, indeed, and 
thus their hearts are cramped and chilled, 
as a prisoner is in a damp stone cell 
But even now, in the most barbarous 
the 


show susceptibility to the superior claims 


communities, mass of inhabitants 
of the collective interest over individual 
interest. This is manifested in the histo- 
ry of all wars, where even ordinary vir- 
tue leads to general sacrifice of wealth 
and life for the Nation. It is manifested 
in ail seasons of public calamity, by fire, 
flood, pestilence, where citizens vie with 
one another in alacrity to bestow their 
But not 
to mention the extreme cases, which thus 


call out the latent generosity of all hearts 


private stores and personal aid. 


—every town in our land presents exam- 
ples of habitual, constant action of this 
sentiment of Collective Responsiaiity. Are 
public buildings, 


not roads, 


grounds, statues, libraries, 


springs, 
cemeteries, 
water-works, regarded as sacred as pri- 
vate property’ It is only the most vul- 
gar persons who can think even of violat- 
ing them, and universal indignation ex- 
pressed against an act of outrage upon 
public property, shows how deep and 
quick the noble instinct is, which leads 
all,— except the self-abandoned, and the 
few who are made reckless and mischiev- 
ous by social neglects and hard usage,— 
to identify public interests and private in- 
terests. If even now, this magnanimous 
consciousness of public responsibility acts 
so strongly, though selfish habits of mind 
and heart choke it, as weeds overgrow 
flowers, what will it not accomplish, 
when the whole principle and plan of Jif 
are cooperative! We tell our reviewer, 
that universal experience in all lands and 
ages gives evidence, that in societies or- 
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In antagonistic, 


ganized in Unity of Interests, 
Spirit will be universal. 
competitive societies, a man of earnest 
devotedness to the interests of his town 
state or nation, may be an exception, 
though there are many noble instances of 
such men even now; in Association, faith- 
Social 


ful regard for the well-being is 


the rv/e. That this must be the case, we 
| roceed to show. 

In the first place, Association by its 
system of Joint-Stock Property, connects 
by living ties the interests of the weakest 
individual with the interests of the com- 
munity, as the nerve which moves or 
sensibility to the minutest fibre is 


Ev- 


ery member is benefitted by the common 


gives 
connected with the spine or brain. 
weal, and suffers in the common woe; 
and thus the great problem of the Christ- 
ian Church and of the Republic is solved, 
by realizing in deeds the heavenly maxim 


—‘* Each for All and All for Each.’’ In 
existing society, though God's grand 
Law of Brotherhood stll in a measure 


overrules arbitrary legislation and absurd 
customs of industrial conflict —each la- 
borer and each class of laborers do yet 
seek to benefit themselves at the expense 
The 


Political Economist may prove till he is 


ef their fellows, and of the state. 


tired, that the interests of the Producer, 
Manufacturer, Merchant and Consumer 
ought to be one, but a subtle, pervading 
delusion makes each man, each class so 
short sighted, as to prefer their own im- 
mediate, petty gain, to lasting, growing, 
Even so called re- 


universal benefits. 


spectable men now adulterate articles of 


food, weave flimsy fabrics, cheat the Rev- 
enue by dexterous evasion, and manage 
by ** log rolling ’’ to enact laws for their 
own special advantage, suffer who else 


may. Butin Association each workman 


cannot but be interested in the success of 


every other, because he sees at once how 
necessary his peculiar function is to all 
that the 
in any simple branch of industry will be 


others, and knows dividends 


influenced by the common profit. In 
place of present indifference or hostility 
then, comes in the constant stimulant of 
desire for ‘universai success. It needs 
but little reflection, to become convinced, 
that the general habit of mind, which 
must thus be formed, will be that of a 


The 


securing 


constant, Collective Responsibility. 
fee] 


large crops from the domain; the farmer 


mechanic will interest in 
in turning out promptly the best finished 
articles from the work-shop ; all, being at 
once consumers and stock-holders togeth- 
er, will concentrate their judgments upon 
securing the wisest investments of capl- 
tal and the most economical expenditure 
of income. A hired laborer on the soil, 
an apprentice or journeyman at the bench, 


a drudge in the kitchen may now, as they 


| 








too often do, let their employer's property 
go to ruin, and then lie or steal to hide 
the loss; but in Association all are at 
once Servants and Masters, and oversight 
is quickened and enlarged by the abid- 
ing sense of mutual ownership. All mem- 
bers of an association become overseers ; 
and as in the living bedy every pore of 
the skin gives warning of danger or as- 
surance of health, by the sensation of joy 
or pain which it communicates, so in or- 
ganized society will the youngest child 
and the oldest sage, by their hourly expe- 
rience, give evidence of the condition and 
working of the Associative Body. 
Secondly, Association will develop re- 
sponsibility, by its substitution of dabor in 


The influ- 


ence of such an arrangement can he readi- 


groups for labor in tsolation. 


ly perceived by a slight allusion to well- 
Is it not notorious that our 
western pioneers become careless in dress, 
equipage, habits? 
Because they live apart from the 


known facts. 


furniture, 
Why? 


impelling and regulating power of estab- 


personal 


lished society, and feel but slight respon- 
sibility. To take at once the extreme il- 
lustration: a hermit must be a person 
of great force of will, and native love of 
order not to become squalid and rude in 
all habits, for he is responsible to none. 
On the other hand as communities gain in 
numbers and concentration the cbliga- 
tions of decency and courtesy are found 
What is 
true of manners, is 
The laborers on 


the outskirts of a country, and in thinly 


to be proportionately binding. 
thus notoriously 


equaliy so of industry. 


peopled regions, are invariably backward 
in their improvements,—their tools, im- 
plements and modes all betokening care- 
lessness; while in the vicinity of cities, 
farms, gardens, workshops manifest the 
presence of quick sighted, quick handed 
enterprise, eager for the most perfect ac- 
complishment of each branch of work. 
is to 
be found in the various degrees of stim- 


The chief cause of the difference 


ulus given to brain and heart, by the 
example, suggestion, encouragement, crit- 
icism of the respective neighborhoods, by 
the degree, that is to say, of “social re- 


Now 
itself fully of this contagious communi- 


sponsibility. Association avails 
cation of power by congregated labor, as 
it every where substitutes industry in 
groups for isolated industry, and so 
brings each workman directly under the 
eye of his fellows. Every one’s capaci- 
ty is thus guaged, his exact usefulness 
measured; and a perpetual judgment is 
passed, by which all rise or sink in the 
scale of publie estimation according to 
their activity or sloth, their shiftlessness 
or efficiency. ‘The criticism in Associa- 
tion must be painfully intense, indeed, 
unless justice 


is tempered by friend- 


ship; and the constraining power of Col- 
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lective Conscience would be oppressive, | more vivid than they can now be. Let 


if the arrangements of industry were not 
such as to secure freedom, by encourag- 
ing every one to select the sphere of la- 
bor for which he has peculiar taste and 
fitness. ‘These remarks are sufficient to 
show conclusively that Association will 
immensely increase the consciousness of 
responsibility. And it may emphatically 
be said, that if a mode of discipline could 
be conceived exactly adapted to keep ev- 
ery sense keenly awake, every muscle 
strung up to its fullest activity, and every 
sentiment of self-respect, and honor on 
the watch,— like sentries at their posts, 
— it is certainly that of labor in groups. 
The beneficial influence of this Colleet- 
ive Responsibility, will be yet further 
shown, when we come to speak of At- 
tractive Industry. We close this head 
therefore by saying, that splendid instan- 
ces of skill, thrift, and large gains in 
present society, blind the sight of common 
observers to the waste of energy, which 


is now all but universal, — for tameness of 


enterprise, imitation of transmitted hab- 
its, andcontentment in most paltry success 
are now the rule. ‘Tens of thousands are 


shiftless and stupid, mechanical and slow, 


under the present separate modes of la-, 


ber, who would at once become bright, 
eager, hopeful, strong, amidst the well 
ordered bands of an industrial army. 
Association is the only mode ever yet 
proposed, or which can be conceived, fit- 


ted to rouse every member of society to 


the full, steady, harmonious exercise of 


al] his powers. 

In the third place, Association wil] 
develop responsibility by awakening a 
wholly new idea of CoLLective Property 
This we have all along and in various 
forms alluded to; but we wish now to 
bring it out in the distinet relief which 
its importance merits. We have shown 
that Association augments and purifies 
the love of personal wealth and so retains 
all good incentives to labor which we 
find in existing society ; and again, we 
have shown, that by interweaving private 
interests with public interests, and by 


us take such illustration as history in the 
past presents, to introduce a more clear 
conception of this 


love for Collective 


Property. The attachment of the Indian 
to the hunting-ground and the  burial- 
places of his ancestors has been immor- 
talized in verse and prose, as one of the 
truly noble manifestations of human char- 
acter. All perceive, that the impelling 


motive of his tenacious affection is not 
self-interest, but a tender, devoted, mag- 
nanimous thought of his clan, and a long- 


ing to guard intact their ancient home. 


Another illustration of this instinetive ten- 


dency of the human heart is found in 
the love of Family macsions and estates, 
developed throughout Europe by the hab- 
its of Feudal tenures, associations wtih 
which have colored all modern literature. 
The child bern heir to a noble family, 
now playing under the shade of stately 
oaks, the 
planted centuries before by the hands of 


acorn seeds of which were 
peaceful ancestors,—now running through 
long galleries hung with the armor suits, 
the swords and spears of warriors, whose 
blood flows in his veins, and whose glori- 
ous name he bears — now 
hushed in awe before the dark portraits of 
gallant knights and courteous dames, who 
once made the silent walls around him 
echo to their voices and footsteps — now 
gazing from the tower-window over mea- 
dow and forest, over hamlet and castle, 
over accumulated wealth handed down te 
his preserving care through generations 
— grows up with a feeling of loyal de- 
votedness to his family, of responsibility 
for faithful guardianship of their estates, 


-| which is far more comprehensive and en- 


ergetic than any thought of mere private 
possession. ‘The fact, — that the tempta- 
tions incident to aristocratic exclusiveness 


too often vitiate this sentiment, — should 


which was in those old times felt for pla- 
ces sanctified by the worship of genera- 
tions. Was not the feeling of responsi- 
bility for the collective property of the 
Order unspeakably more dignified and 
supreme, more pervading and efficient, 
than regard for one’s private interests 
can possibly become? These are slight 
illustrations of what we mean by the 
passion for collective property. And how 
powerful bave such motives undeniably 
been found. What solidity of structure, 
what thoroughness of cultivation, what 
magnificence of adornment, what richuess 
in all conditions of life, have invariably 
resulted from a responsibility thus trans- 
mitted to Families and to Orders from age 
to age! Is it not plain that such respon- 
sibility is cumulative, increasing with 
every addition to the commun wealth? 
Take in contrast, to make this matter 
clearer, the effects of existing modes of 
property holding, in this land and age of 
extremest individualism. Is it not noto- 
rius, and a universal subject of complaint 


and lamentation, that under the present 


standing | 


not blind our minds to the perception, that | 
son with which the love of Family man- 


,a love of wealth, thus consecrated by as- 


subjecting every one to constant over- | 


sight, it ensures the safety and increase 
of the Common Wealth. But now in 
addition we say, it develops a passion for 
Wealth. That man 
has an instinctive tendency to love the 


this very Common 


Co.tLectTive Property is proved, by the 


| with personal ownership. 


gious Brotherhoods. 


remarks we have before made in relation 


to such public spiritedness as we already 


witness. But the present fragmentary 


workings of this feeling of Social Unity, | 


give but faint indications of the beautiful 
results which its unimpeded action will 
produce. ‘The idea and passion of col- 
lective property will be far clearer and 
stronger than those of private property in 
Association, though these latter will be 


sociations which embrace the past and fu- | 


ture, becomes truly grand. 
tation, luxury, are but accidental accom- 


' 
Pride, osten- | 


system, the country is deteriorating, that 
forests are wasted, streams dried up, once 
rich farms ‘* run out,’’ enclosures neglect- 
ed, orchards exhausted? Is it not visible 
to the most careless eye, that buildings, 
furniture, conveniences of all kinds are 
becoming slighter? In a word, is it not 
evidently the habit, for every one to think 
more and more of the means by which he 
can secure the most for his own transient 
use in the hurried scramble of life, and to 
become less and less careful for the rights 
of posterity and the welfare of the race? 
‘* Individualism *’ here tends to the most 
shameful irresponsibility, and we confi- 
dently assert, that there is but one mode 
of arresting this growing evil, and that is 
Association; for Association will develop 
a passion for Collective Property, and a 
corresponding responsibility, in ecompari- 


sions and estates, and of the domains and 
edifices of the Religious Orders was 


‘tame and weak. 


paniments of this love for collective pro- | 


perty ; the feeling in itself transcends 


immeasurably all emotions 


A still more 


conuected | 


striking instance of the working of this 


sentiment is found in the case of the Reli- 


monasticism, clearly discriminate all that 
was superstitious, set aside whatever was 
foolish or bad from the estimate, — and 
then let any one deny, if he can, that the 
attachment, which the fraternities and 
sisterhoods of the middle ages cherished 
for their abbeys and convents was sublime. 
His imagination is slow and his affee- 
tions dull indeed, who cannot enter into 


and sympathize with the holy enthusiasm, 


Make such allow- | 
sy oY 
ance as is right for evils inseparable from 


We have time only to touch the out- 
lines of the picture; but we see before 
us a splendor and majesty in all modes of 
life, as resulting from Association, which 
will concentrate the good without the 
evil of the most royal and noble courts, 
throw freely open to all classes greater 
refinements than the most privileged few 
have ever enjoyed, and produce an entire- 
ly novel kind of loyalty, disinterestedness 


and care. When two or three genera- 


‘tions shall have grown up and lived in 


Association ; when phalansteries and tem- 
ples, beautiful and symbolic in their ar- 
chitecture, shall crown the hills, — with- 
in whose walls, libraries, and galleries of 
art, statues and portraits of men and 
women of heroic usefulness, airy, spa- 
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The question moreover is a negative 
; the true and positive question is the 


cious, W well- ordered ary shops, memori- 
als of past successes arranged in archives, | one 
increase of production — and an immense | 
It is use: | 


ess to say to an Age, in which al] are | 


with digested plans for future er 
ment, and finally, altars and 
blems shall present constant incentives | 

| 


sacred em-| increase, say six or eight fold. 


to honorable effort; when around the cen- ly or relatively poor, and all hate | 
tral structures shall spread far reaching | 
domains, with all varieties of soil and | 
surface wisely advantage by | 

veteran judgment, with pasture grounds, | 

tilled fields, gardens, 
all industry, 


round the whole, 


positive 
labor, that the interest on Ci 

a consequence, Capital iteelf in i its moet | 
important feature, shall be abolished. If 
‘the principle be true, it can only be put | 


turned to 


orchards, inviting 
and 


in practice in a society in which Industry 
Attractive 
vastly increased that selfishness will be 
The 
‘discussion of these questions is out of 
codperative laborers shall go forth to per- | 
fect, establish, 


to varied sweeping | is rendered and wealth is so. 
shall tower the care- | 
fully cherished woodlands; when finally,| absorbed by universal abundance. 
amidst this accumulated wealth, loving, 
place in the commencement of the propa- | 
gation of Association. As well might 
you discuss the marriage of a_ child. 
two years old, it 
shall its 
teeth. 

Ifthe Tocsin declares that truth should | 
be discussed at all times, and that the. 
whole truth should be brought up at 
once, we can merely say that we could 
state a score of questions, which will) 
have ultimately to be solved, but which 


are not mooted at present. 


and beautify what the sac- | 
rifices of their ancestors have won, and | 
their providence has transmitted ; then 
will be born an all but divine passion for 
Collective Property. Then the thought 
of selfish good will be merged in the) 
sense of general good; private wealth 
will be valued chiefly as the means of 
public service ; pride will be transmuted 
into paternal guardianship over the inte- 
rests of posterity ; and, as hand in hand 
the children of a Wnitary Family over- 
look their home of peace, and, — instead 
of that exclusive, harsh word ‘‘ mine,”’ 
say with wide embracing spirit, all this is 
Ovrs, ostentation will be swallowed up 
in gratitude and benignant hope. Then 
will the now unmeaning titles —Re-public, 
and Common-Wealth — become eloquent 
with appeals to most chivalric patriotism. 
Then will united hearts flow together in 
a sublime consciousness, that the true. 
mode of glorifying God, is to make all 
work worship, — by daily devotedness to} It is necessary of course that a theory 
live, not for Self but for Man,— and in) of social organization which claims to be 
exquisite material beauty to symbolize complete, should have a solution for all 
the spiritual harmonies of Perfect So- | these questions, but it is not necessary to 
ciety. 'press those of a secondary character, 
_which may give rise to controversy and, 
excite prejudice. 


or the religious faith 


embrace before it has cut 


One of these 
is a Natural Equilibrium of population — 
a gigantic problem, far transcending in 
importance that of Interest on Capital, or 
any other financial or industrial principle 
of a secondary order. 


We believe that 
these points of theory, which are not of 
the first importance, may be delayed for a 
| while, and that the elementary principles 
of social science, those, a knowledge of 
which is indispensable, should be instilled 
first into the public mind. 


INTEREST ON CAPITAL. Tlowever, let us make | 


A recent number of the True Tocsin|a few remarks on this subject and explain 
contains a second article on the above | sotne of the reasons why interest should 
question ; it quotes some remarks of be paid on capital. 
the Harbinger and proceeds to comment} Labor is the source of all wealth, the 
upon them and state its views on the | sole creative power, and according to the | 
subject. The stand which the Tocsin | law of mathematical justice, it should | 
takes is that Capital should not receive | receive the product which it creates. 
Interest. We consider the position to be | Labor is one of the principal elements in | 
wrong, and cortrary to the laws which | the social organization ; it is not however 
should govern property in a true Order of a simple element, but a compound one ; 
Society. 


But first let us say that ‘the discussion | 


or rather an elementary organism, which 

— . > ie 
may be divided like every other Uni- 
of this question is premature and to a/ty or Whole, into a Series of three | 


certain degree useless. If the principle | terms —a central and two extreme terms. 
assumed by the Tocsin were true, we| 


and 


| oO . 
Spiritual, and the intellectual. 


- - - — —- ———— 


. Active Labor ; the physical or man- 
a Lihids of man. 
3. Directing and regulating Labor, or 
Talent and Skill; 
regulates the other 


which controls and 
two branches of 
| Labor. 

Passive labor is the first term of the 
Active labor the centre, and Tal- 
ent the third term. 

Each of these three terms may be sub- 
divided and each will be found to contain 
This sub-divis- 
and a careful 
analysis be made of the nature of the 
component parts of each term, in order 
to determine the scientific law of the divi- 
sion of profits. 

Active labor fur example, may be 
divided and classed in the three categories 
of Attractiveness, Usefulness, and Ne- 


series 


a sub-series within itself. 
ion should take place, 


cessity. 

Passive labor or Capital, which is 
represented by the capital stock of the 
Association, may be divided into shares 
of three degrees or classes, receiving 
three rates of interest. 

Talent and Skill, which is the directing 
regulating principle, may in like 
manner be classed in three categories ; 
inventive Genius; natural Instinct or Tal- 
and Skill acquired by exercise and 
experience. 

These three orders, or nine classes of 
human activity, are the creative powers 
in industry. In them all ages and both 
sexes participate; the men, the women 
and the children; the old, the middle- 
aged, and the young, and each individual 
of these three categories, chooses a part 
according to sex and age, power and ca- 
pacity, 
sources of production. 

This division is in harmony with that 
_of every other integral Organism or Unity 
in the universe,—the best guarantee of its 
justness. We every where find this divis- 
ion into three principles, the Active, the 
Passive, and the Regulating or Arbitral. 


ent; 


in some one or more of these 


/The universe itself is such a Trinity in 


Unity. 

The active, creative principle, or Mind. 

The passive principle, or Matter. 

The regulating principle, or Law. 

Descending from this supreme Unity to 
“man, we find in him a repetition of this 
‘trinity of principles; the material, the 
The five 
sensitive passions, which place man in 
relation with the material world, corres- 


| pond to the material principle ; the four 


believe that it would be useless to discuss 


would mingle with it the prejudices and 


false judgments which grow out of the | 
influence of pecuniary considerations in| unproductive without the application of | 


present society. 





Labor then divided into its primary, con- | affective passions to the active principle ; 


. ° | . . ° 
|stituent parts, is composed of the three | and the three directing or regulating fac- 
it at present, as it would be bewildering | 


to the great majority of persons, who) 


following elements. | ulties, which form the intelligence or 
1. Passive Labor, commonly called reason, to the third or arbitral principle. 
Capital, which is the accumulated pro-|If we take an Association— the whole 
duct of past labor, and is inactive and|body of the members composing it — 
| and view them with regard to ages and 


active labor. the capacity which age gives for produc- 
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tion, we shall again : fed this trinity of | | destroy Capital, we lessen to a considera- | of men, which labor has been accumula- 


principles. 
aged form the passive principle ; 


and middle-aged form the active; and the 
advanced who tend to old age, form 


mainly the third principle. Itis among 


the latter that we find for the most part | 


The young and conels| ble extent the influence and liberty of 
the youth 


the two extreme ages, 
zation are 


which in eivili- 
sacrificed without a thought. 
The material principle is not to be con- 
sidered separately, by itself alone, and 
mere material laws of justice applied to it. 


the talent and skill, derived from long ex- | | We should not, fore xample, regard a din- | 


perience, which are necessary to direct la- | 
bor successfully. 

The of unity teaches us that we 
must establish in all departments of life, 


law 


and in the whole material organization of 
society the same divisions that nature has 
established in man, so that there may be 
a perfect adaptation between the two, — 
between man and the external Order of 
in which lives. If 
otherwise, conflict would exist, and that 


things he 
part of man’s nature which found no ex- 
ternal organization adapted to it, would 
be crushed, 
inaction or rebel. Jf for example, the 
passive element in production did not 


exist, the passive Age would be dispos- 


ner as a means simply of satisfying the 


it were 


and forced either to sink into! 


sessed of property and without influence | 


in several important spheres of life and 
action. The old generally will have ac- 
cumulated they 


passive labor, or the accumulated product 


Capital ; will possess 
of past labor, while the younger and the 
mature will possess Labor and Skill, the 
two other elements of production. 


The possession of capital or wealth 


the Combined Order will be a powerful | 


guarantee of influence to the old, and a 
means of union and sympathy between 
them and numerous groups and corpora- 
tions, as well as persons of other ages. 
It will be deemed of the highest impor- 
tance to give to old age all the guarantees 
of influence possible, for it loses most of 
of the of 


and the activity of the faculties 


its sources influence, by loss 
beauty 
and passions. 

A good share of the capital of the 
aged will be distributed among those of 


young, whose 


=? 


the other passive age, the 
productive powers are but slightly devel- 
An old in the 
Order, who has lived to see the fifth gen- 


oped. man 


eration of his descendants, as_ will be 


commonly the case, will distribute but a_ 


smal! part of his property among his chil- 
dren and grand children, who are already 
life and well off, but 
among his descendants of the fourth and 
fifth generations. 


quite advanced in 


treme ages, which do not possess the 


active element of production, be provided | cleared lands, 


with the passive element. 


share, and the y who are more nu- 


merous, will 


oung 


»? 


obtain enough 


Thus will the two ex-| 


to secure | 
them independence, and enable them to | 


exercise those faculties, and perform those | 


upon the possession of riches. If we 


Combined | 


appetite and securing the support of the 
body ; and then caleujate the exact num- 
ber of minutes it will take to masticate 
the quantity of food requisite to fulfil 
those two ends. We must look upon the 
table, first as a centre for the development 
and action of the social sympathies ; we 
all know how friendship, for example, is 
heightened around the festive board ; and 
second, to agricultural 


as an incentive 


industry, to the growth and refinement of 


the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Con- 
siderations of a nature which apparently 
are quite foreign to the table will be con- 
nected with it in a true order of society, 
and the regulations governing it, will be 
drawn from spiritual as well as material 
motives — or ends to be attained. 

It 
is not to be considered in that dry matter 
of fact manner in which it is viewed by 
many-classes of reformers, and in fact by 
all those who have not analysed the con- 
nection of wealth with the development 
and action of the spiritual passions. This 
question is so deep that it can only be 
fully understood by understanding the 


The same law applies to property. 


the whole mechanism of society, and the 
part which matter plays in embodying 
spirit, and in connecting one spiritual ele- 
ment with another. 

Let us however glance at the question 
in a more practical point of view, and see 
whether simple material justice, or the 
law of material equilibrium does not re- 
quire that Interest should be paid upon 
Capital, or in other words,that past Labor 


should receive a share of the product of 


present Labor, where it enables the latter 
to create that product. 

We will suppose that five men have 
as 


spent many 


some article, say cloth. During these 
five years they have received no product 
When the machine is 
completed, a value is placed upon it, and 
it becomes what is called Capital. 
Let us state here that Capital consists 
edifices, machinery, 
railroads, canals, ships, 


from their labor. 


in manufactories, 


The old, who} teams, implements, and any other im- 
are fewer in number, will possess a larger | provements made by human labor. 


ted and invested in these improvements. 
We also speak of a man who owns wild 
lands or bank stock as a capitalist, al- 
thoagh no labor has been expended on 
the first, and none in creating the latter. 
This grows out of the fact that the pres- 
ent false system of society allows certain 
kinds of property to be monopolized 
which should not be, and artificial capital, 
like bank paper, to be created for the use 
of a few individuals exclusively, which is 
a gross error. As a general rule how- 


ever, Capital is merely the accumulated 


years in constructing a| 
machine for the economical production of 


product of labor, or more briefly, it is 
past labor, and nothing more. 

Capital, in present society is, as a gen- 
eral rule, unjustly obtained, and this 
casts an odium upon it. It is not the 
Laboring Classes, who have created the 
Capital of the world, that own it, but a 
small minority engaged in finance, com- 
merce, stock-jobbing, the law, and other 
non-producing, and parasitic functions. 
In a true Social Order the producers will 
be the Capitalists, and not a minority of 
shrewd and voracious speculators, opera- 
tors, gamblers and industrial leeches. 

Let us return to our example of the 
machine. We will suppose that when 
completed five other persons work the 
machine, and with its aid, produce a 
large quantity of cloth, far more than they 
could have done had they worked with a 
hand loom. We now ask whether it is 
not strictly just that the new comers 
should give to those who have made the 
machine, a part of the product of their 
labor as a compensation for the past la- 
bor which has been performed. In fact, 
the makers of the machine reap no fruit 
from their labor until they receive a por- 
tion of the product of the actual laborers ; 
and if we admit the justice of renumera- 
ting past Labor, we then admit the jus- 
tice of paying interest upon Capital; for 
the portion of the product paid to the 
original makers of the machine, for its 
use, is neither more nor less than paying 
interest on capital. 

Capital must keep the improvements in 
order,— that is, past labor must renew 
itself. Now a large portion of improve- 
ments or Capital, such as machinery, im- 
plements, fruit-orchards, flocks, railroads, 
and so forth, must be renewed eve- 
ry twelve years, or in other words, 
they wear out in that time and must be 
replaced. Thus past Labor will be going 


constantly through a series of uses and 
‘disappearing; and present Labor will 


Mon- | 
ley, whether gold or silver, is the mere | 
representative of these real values. When 
we speak of a capitalist, we designate a 
man who owns houses, manufactories, 
acts of devotion which are dependent! cleared lands, railroad stock, or other 
| similar property, — that is, the past /abor 


have continually the opportunity of re- 
placing it, and becoming capital; or in 
other terms, the producers will have, at 
all times, the means and opportunity of 
becoming capitalists. 

There is a third element, or producing 
power, which enters into the creation of 
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wealth, and which must receive its share 
of the product. It is talent, skill, ac- 
quired knowledge, inventive genius. 

If talent or skill so directs present la- 
bor as to render it far more productive 
than it would be if prosecuted in igno- 
rance, then talent or skill should receive 
a share of the product. If a man has 
spent years in acquiring a knowledge of 
the raising of fruit trees, or breeding of 
cattle, and if he directs a group of work- | 
men engaged in this branch of industry, 
he should receive more for his labor than 
an inexperienced Jaborer who is destitute 
of skill: or if he should merely direct, 
without engaging actively in the work, 
then he should be paid for his skill alone. 
This principle is so evidently just, that it 
has been accepted by the common sense 
of mankind, and is in force in present So- 
ciety, although imperfectly, and often 
very erroneously applied. 

To sum up; 

Past Labor, which has made the im- 
provement, and prepared the way for 
present labor to produce, is the first ele- 
ment of production, or the first source of 
wealth ; and as such, is entitled to a 
share of the product. This share of the 
product, which is paid to past labor, is 
equivalent to interest on Capital. 

Present Labor, which makes use of the 
improvements, and creates the product, is 
the second element of production, or sec- 
ond source of wealth. It is the most im- 
portant element and should receive the 
largest share of the profits. 

Talent or Skill, which directs present 
Labor wisely and efficiently, and increases 
its productiveness, and which in addition, 
preserves Capital by a judicious supervis- 
ion, is the third element of production. 

It is 
powers that the wealth of society should 
be divided. 


of the most intricate questions in political 


between these three producing 
This division is no doubt one 


economy, and in its solution, considera- 
tions, which would at first seem foreign 
to the subject, will have a strong influ- 
ence. We will merely say here that a 
few years of practical experience under a 
true Organization of Industry will lead 
inevitably to strict justice in this matter. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that 
the profits of Industry will be awarded to 
the three elements of production in a ra- 
tio, which would appear on the surface, 
to be in exact keeping with the amount cre- 
If now, with the aid of 
improved machinery, one man can spin as 


ated by each. 


much thread as did twenty-three thousand 
men, sixty years ago by hand, it must not 
be supposed that one twenty-three thous- 
andth part will go to active Labor, and 
the balance to capital and to the talent 
that invented the machinery. ‘This is a 
simplistic calculation, and an error into 
which the writer in the Tocsin falls. 
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The importance of the three elements of 
wealth must be estimated upon an entirely 
different basis. 


As a guide for those who are investi- | 


gating the great qnestion of production 
and its distribution, let us lay down the 
two following rules. 

First. Industry, the Arts and Sciences 
must be so organized that persons of both 
sexes and all ages, and of every variety 
of physical and intellectual capacity, will 


find pursuits suited to them, and thus ev- 


erv being be placed in a position, in 
which he will become a useful producer. 
Second. Such a distribution of profits 
and honors should be established, that 
every variety of Labor, Capacity and Ge- 
nius of the different ages and both sexes, 
will be guaranteed the means of obtaining 
a share of and 
pecuniarily independent. 


them, thus rendered 

If Society does not fulfil these condi- 
tions, it virtually declares that a portion 
of its members are incapable of perform- 
ing useful works, and are unworthy of 
honors. This would be a libel upon na- 
ture, who has created no useless powers 
or talents, no unworthy beings. Every 
character and every shade of capacity has 
its function and its value; and a sphere 
must be found for it in a true Social Or- 
der. (We do not speak of young chil- 
dren, or the sick or the maimed ; the for- 
mer are a transition, and the Jatter an 
exception; thus they are out of the rule 
of action of the general law.) 

In civilization, the division of profits 
corresponds to shrewdness, cunning, self- 
ishness, and dishonesty. According to 
the plan which the Tocsin suggests, it 
would correspond mainly to rugged phys- 
ical labor. 

The writer in the Tocsin appears to 
overlook the fundamental idea of Atract- 
ive Industry. 
that if Industry cannot be rendered truly 
Attractive, so that what is called ‘ idle 
ease ’’ in civilization would be worse to a 
man in the Combined Order, than impris- 
onment in present society, then Social 
Attractive In- 
dustry, (which is the result of a harmoni- 


Harmony is impossible. 


ous arrangement of the whole of external 
nature, as music is of a harmonious arrange- 


ment of sounds,) is as necessary to social 


We say to him at once, | 


concord and unity, as a well organized | 


and healthy body is to the true action of 
the mind. If the outward world, or the 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms, be 
organized according to the Law of the 
Series, and established 
throughout the domain of Nature, man 
will be as much attracted to her material 
beauties, which affect all his senses, as 
he now is to music, which gratifies the 


sense of hearing. 


harmony be 


This attraction in In- 


dustry will be heightened incaleulably by | 
the fact that the social sympathies will! ence in this way. Shocked and out 


be ealled out and gratified in the groups 
and series, which will be a_ spiritual 
pleasure added to the material charm. 

The writer in the Tucsin, to illustrate 
the position he takes, supposes that two 
men, A and B, on an island, have made 
improvements or accumulated Capital, so 
that they can live very comfortably by 
But B, ina 
game of chance, loses his property. 
‘* This enables A, by loaning Capital to B 
at 5 per cent, to live at ease through all 
future time. B,’’ continues the writer, 
‘* will now be under the necessity of labor- 
ing ten hours a day; he and his descend- 
ants through the long and hopeless array 
of coming ages, unless he can turn the 
tables on A, which the latter will use ev- 
ery effort to prevent.”’ 

‘* While things are in this state, A, 
who of course has now plenty of leisure, 
(Industry is to re- 
main repulsive as it now is, we infer 
from this remark.) He visits an island 
where people live together in Associa- 
tion, but receive no dividend upon Capi- 
tal.”’ 

After a conversation with the members 
of the Association, the following effect is 
produced upon him. 


working five hours a day. 


determines to travel. 


‘**A had a long struggle with con- 
science but finally determined to go home, 
and go to work, and earn his living hke 
an honorable man, and play the gentle- 
man no longer upon the earnings of his 
companion.”’ 

From these remarks, it is evident that 
our friend of the Tocstn is not impressed 
with the idea of Attractive Industry, and 
leaves it entirely out of the account. 
We would say to him that he might as 
well leave, at once, Association out of 
the account, for it cannot exist without 
its material foundation, which is Attract- 
ive Industry. 

We will state the reason why the wri- 
ter believes interest should not be paid on 
Capital. It is summed up in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

‘** But replies A, does not capital assist 
labor in the production of wealth? And 
is it not entitled to that portion which it 
produces? Most certainly it does said C. 
But you forget that my money was itself 
the production of capital, as well as la- 
bor, and therefore by assisting future Ja- 
bor, it only pays a debt it owes.”’ 

There are friends of Association in dif- 
ferent parts of the country who are falling 
into radical and exaggerated notions, and 
who undertake to solve these vast prob- 
lems of social science in a hasty manner, 
from an extremely incomplete view of 
human destiny, and the nature of man. 
We would caution them against it, as 
they may injure the great cause of Uni- 
versal Unity by their partial and mistaken 
statements. Some of our ultra radical 
reformers have exercised a strong influ- 
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raged by the monstrous injustice of 





present society, they have gone to the 
other extreme, something like the atheist 
who denies God, because he dislikes the 
idea of the Divinity, which is maintained 
by the people among whom he lives. 

We hope soon to have Fourier’s great 
work on Universal Unity translated and 
published ; it will offer to those, who are 
now speculating somewhat at random, a 
surer basis to stand upon than they now 
possess. 


WOMAN’S FUNCTION IN THE ASSOCLA- 
TIVE MOVEMENT. 

As a new impulse has just been given 
to our cause, and a new era of universal 
dissemination of our views is opening, we 
take the occasion to state our opinion in 
regard to the Function of Woman in the 
Associative movement; our opinion we 
say, because it is of course an established 


principle among us, that Woman must 


finally determine upon her own sphere of 


duties, and limit and arrange her own 
modes of influence. 

The ** Address to Associationists’’ was 
made to ‘* Brethren;”’ and the officers 
chosen to conduct the affairs of the 
American Union were exclusively men, 
because and only because, no women 
have as yet so publicly advocated the 
Associative Doctrines as to authorize 
their appointment to responsible positions, 
in a movement so much opposed and ca- 
lumniated as ours has been and will be. 


Yet in the second appeal from the secreta- « 


ry, the aid of women was especially de- 
manded, and this aid must be earnest- 
ly songht, and we trust, will be speedily 
found ; we mean found in the sense of puditc 
associated effort, fur we rejoice to acknow l- 
edge with the profoundest gratitude and 
respect, the earnest and steady encourage- 
ment which has been rendered to the 
Associative cause by women acting in the 
sphere of private friendship. 

Yet, while thus requesting women, 
who are ready and disposed, to give us 
their public aid, we desire to do full jus- 
tice to the motives, which have thus far 
held many of our sisters back. The ad- 
vocacy of Association is but a dransitonal 
movement from preseut false social rela- 
tions to a state of true justice, and we 
both comprehend and admire the delicacy 
which leads women to hold their influence 
in reserve. They feel, that in their pre- 
sent position of dependance they do not 
address men as equa/s even in private, ex- 
cept where affection exalts them to their 
true dignity ; and it needs nothing less 
than a spirit of martyrdom for a refined 
woman to expose herself to the rude curi- 
osity of public assemblies. But a finer 
feeling, than this keeps woman silent 
now, —even the sense that she is 


patronized by man’s mode of protection. 
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‘ e * . . ' 
Gallantry, exaggerated admiration for 


trifling success, and fulsome flattery for 
even a small show of judgment and 
power are rather insults than signs of re- 
spect; because they betoken how little 
men expect of women. Consequently ma- 
ny a brave hearted, far-seeing, energetic 
woman ‘‘bides her time’ in quietness, 
not condescending to accept as a favor, 
what she knows to be her right, namely, 


full and free co-operation wih man in ad- 


vancing the interests of Humanity. 

That something like this is the state of 
mind with many women who are Associa- 
tionists, is proved by the fact, that in prae- 
tical associations, where their Rights to 
Labor, to Property, to Self-Government 
and Equality are actually admitted, they 
take a most energetic part at once in 
counsel and in execution. How noble are 
the relations which thus arise, and how 
beautiful is the harmony which is thus se- 
cured, living experience alone can ade- 
quately testify. They give the foretaste 


of True Society. 


But the object which we now have in! 


view, is to ask our Sisters in the Cause of 


Universal Unity, whether they have not 
a special ministry not only in practical 
association, but in the transitional stage 
of advocating and disseminating our doe- 
trines?) Who can more justly claim So- 
cial Re-organization than women? With 
the conscigfisness in themselves of desti- 
ny thwarted, powers undeveloped, affee- 
tions hemmed in, energies paralyzed, use- 
fulness limited, privileges denied, honors 
forfeited, influence impaired : and with the 
awful facts of female degradation under 
our present systems of industry and life 
erying out to them from the alleys and 
dens of our cities, from our crowded manu- 
factories, and from workshops, garrets 
and cellars all over the land, can they 
hold themselves exempt from the peace- 
ful war against transmitted evils? We 
ask them then, if they feel free to aid us, — 
to write tracts on the Rights, Duties and 
Condition of Women —to form Societies 
of their own, or to take an active part in 
our Societies — to circulate our papers — 
and to obtain contributions for our funds. 
Above all, do we need that Woman Col- 
lectively, as a Ruling Power, cuvajoint 
with Man should make her influence felt. 
The age seems to be preparing for the era 
of Woman's Restoration to her original 
co-soverignty ; in all philanthropic re- 
forms women are bearing a noble part. 
Let Women, who are Associationists even 
take the lead, and set a full example 
to their sex, by putting forth all their 
energies in the cause of Unitary Re- 
form. 





Why thus painfully dost thou craw! 
along this earth, given as the heritage of 
all men indiscriminately, and over which 
all should proudly walk as rulers? 
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La Grance Puatanx. From this As- 
sociation, an account of whose condition 
we lately published, we have received 
a communication from which we extract 
the following : 





SPRINGFIELD, June 14, 1846. 


We hope our humble effort here to es- 
tablish a Phalanx, will in due time be 
crowned with success. We last winter 
a year ago, obtained an act of Incorpora- 
tion from the Legislature of our state, 
which, by its own terms, came inte 
effect this month, a year since, and our 
prospects of success since then have been 
very cheering, notwithstanding the many 
difficulties attendant upon so weak an 
attempt to form a nucleus, around which 
we expect to see Truth and Happiness 
assembled in perpetual union, and that 
too at no very distant period. 

Our numbers have lately been increased 
by some members from the Alphadelphia 
Association, whose faith has outlived that 
of others in the attempt to establish an 
Association at that place. 

Agriculture has been our main and al- 
most only employment since we came to- 
We have 1045 acres of excellent 
grain and meadow land, 492 acres of 
which are improved, besides 250 acres of 
meadow. Weare preparing this fall to sew 
300 acres of wheat. Our domain is as yet 


gether. 


destitute of water power except on a very 
limited scale. Our location in other respects 
is all that could be wished for. We havea 
very fine orchard of peach and apple trees, 
set out mostly a year ago last spring, and 
many of the trees will soon bear, they 
having been moved from orchards which 
were set out for the use of families on 
different points of what we now call *‘ our 
domain.’ We shall have this season 
some considerable quantity of apples and 
peaches from old trees which have not 
been moved. The wheat crop promises 
to be very abundant in this part of the 
country. Outs and corn are rather back- 
ward on account of the late dry weather. 
We have at present on the ground, 140 
acres of wheat, 52 acres of outs, 38 acres 
of corn, besides buckwheat, potatoes, 
beans, squashes, pumpkins, melons, and 


what not. ‘Yours truly, 


Wixuiam Anperson, Sec’y. 


PorpuLATION OF THE GERMAN CITY OF 
Bertin. The population of the city of 
Berlin is 352,000, 182,000 males, and 
170,000 females. Among the latter there 
are 10,000 prostitutes, 12,000 criminals, 
and 6,000 persons receiving public charity 
to the amount of 144,000 rix dollars. It 
contains 5,000 weavers, having on an 
average, four children each, and being all 
paupers, are unable to procure bread for 
their families. ‘This makes an aditional 
number of 30,000 poor, besides 2,000 
pauper children, and 2,000 orphans sup- 
ported by government. ‘The official sta- 
tistics give the following recapitulation : 
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— 10,000 prostitutes ; 10,000 sick in con- 
sequence of vice ; 10,000 female servants ; 
2,000 natura] children (foundlings; ) 12,- 
000 criminals; 1,000 living in alms- 
houses ; 200 prisoners of the police; 6,- 
000 receivers of public alms; 20,000 
weavers and children ; 2,000 charity chil- 
dren; 1,500 orphaus ; 6,000 poor sick in 
the hospitals; 4,000 beggars: 2,000 con- 
victs of state prisons and houses of cor- 
rection. One hundred and six thousand 
and seven hundred poor, sick, criminal and 
debauched pe ople in the most literary and 
educated city of Germany! — Merchants’ 
Magazine. 

Berlin is by no means an exception ; oth- 
er cities differ from it only in degree ; here 
in America the case is hardly better, and 
our commercial metropolis, New York, is 
we suppose, not less abundant in misery 
and corruption. Pauperism and prostitu- 
tion are necessary parts of the present 
social order, and we defy any man to point 


out an effectual way of removing them 


except by a complete reform in the con- 


stitution 


of society. Let humane hearts 


dwell upon this! 


icp The ** gis ”’ 
cester, Mass. 


published at Wor- 


has an article on Associa- 


tion occasioned by the recent lectures of 


and Dana 
Fair or even decent criti- 
cism we are always ready to reply to, but 
the the ‘* Aegis 
preclude all argument. 


Messrs. CHANNING, BrisBane, 


at that place. 


‘* 


tone and manner of 


TP The New York Express of July 9, 
has an article on ‘* Fourierism,’ 
in all the qualities 


which 
in general so abun- 
dantly displaved in its writings on that 
subject, somewhat exceeds the less prac- 
tised ** /Egis ;”’ 
no one who has ever seen the Express, 


what these qualities are, 


will need to be informed. 


D> A company in London offers to 
insure against loss by failure of harvests. 
What next '— Worcester Transcript. 

Why the next thing is to apply the 
Mutual the 
society, and to convert every 


yrinciple of Insurance to 
| 


whole of 


community into an Association for that 


purpose. A principle found to be so 
beneficial ought to have a more extended 
Let ‘* Mutual 


be instituted in all the relations of men 


operation. Guarantees ’ 


that is ‘* what next.”’ 


Domestic Hetp. The following ques- 
tion has become a great subject for dis- 
cussion at the present day viz. What is 
the cause of so much difficulty in obtain- 
ing females as nurses, and to do house- 
work. 

Now I do not think this a ‘* vexed ques- 
tion,’’ neither do I deem it necessary for 
a person to be skilled in logic, or philos- 
ophy, in order to be able to answer this 
question. — It only needs a small share of 
common sense. I think the simple re- 
lation of an anecdote will throw light 
enough upon this subject to clear away 
all the mist that hangs over it. 


THE 


HARBINGER. 


A short time ago I[ visited your city, 
and during my stay I visited an aged 
man, who for many years did a large 
commercial business in the city, but now 
has retired to his country seat in an ad- 


joining town to spend the remainder of 


his days upon the fruits of his past labor. 
During my visit he invited me to ride with 
him. We called upon a friend of his, 
and afterthe usual salutation, 
the house began to tell her troubles. She 
was destitute of help. ‘The girls were so 
unsteady now-a-days, that she could get 
none that would stay more than a fort- 
night. The old gentleman listened with 
all the gravity of a judge, until she got 
through, and then he said, * 
it. I hope you will never get one until 
you learn how to treat your help." (The 
old gentleman never carries butter in his 
mouth to grease his words with.) 

The lady exclaimed, ** why Mr. 
do you mean to say that I don't treat my 
help well?” 

‘s Yes!” replied the old man. 

‘Why not?” said the lady. 

* Do you let your girls sit at the table 
with you?’ asked the old man. 

‘*No indeed! do you suppose I would 
have kitchen girls at my table? 

‘* Do you have them sit down with you 
in the partor!”” 

a No! 

ae Do you treat them a 
ors! 

‘© As inferiors, of course! ”’ 

‘**’Then’’ replied the old man, 
thine own mouth will [ condemn thee. 
Now,” said he, ** if you will listen, I will 
tell you my experience. I have no trquble 
about female help. I have oneaywoman\hat 
has been with me thirty- vines vine and an- 
other eight years. I havee mploye “4 female 
help fifty years, and never had one leave 
me except they got married. Now | 
will tell you how to manage. I always 
treat thei as equals. I have them sit at 
my table, and in my parlor when we 
duties ies. not call them to the kitehen, 
some other place. ‘They sit with me in 
church, they come around the same fam- 
ily altar, and I trust they will spend an 
eternity in the same heaven with me. | 
treat them with much respect as | 
would you, and I require it of my chil- 
dren. If they are below me in any par- 
ticular, I strive to elevate them to me; 
and if they are above me | strive to ele- 
vate myself to them. Now if you will 
pursue this course, I will warrant you 
will have no trouble about help.’’ 


as equals or inferi- 


as 


He who gives wise counsel, prudent 
warning, or usefu! instruction, at the pro- 
per time, gives that which is more valua- 
ble than gold. 


GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE 
HOUSE. 


63 Barctay Street, New York. 


New ARRANGEMENT. This house is situat- 
ed on a pleasant and airy street, extending from 
Broadway to the Hudson river. At one end of 
the street is the landing place of the Albany 
Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. 


The house is but one minute’s walk from either, | 


and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- 
ing. 

Two separate Tables are provided, one suited 
for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 


and the others carefully prepared for those who | 


wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 
Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- | 

rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 
ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, 


the lady of 


I am glad of 


‘* out of 


| Harbinger,” 


whole- | 


' some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- 


cohol and Tobacco. 

7? FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and 
Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at a 
sinall expense. 

Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- 
ers received upon reasonable ay 


A. L. SMITH, 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 

The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or tor commerciz! pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tionof Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwicnr, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education, 

Fer young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with, 

TERMS, 
board, washing, 
in all branches. 


— Four Doxruars a week for 
fuel, lights, and instruction 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook rere, Wrest Boateng Mass. 
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